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Federal Waterways Competition Is 
Described at I. C. C. Hearing 


Warehousemen Present Testimony and Evidence to Back 

Complaint That Government-Operated Barge Lines Violate 

Interstate Commerce Act—Southeastern Railroads and Texas 

Sugar Interests Rally to the Storage Industry’s Support at 
Memphis Proceedings 







By KENT B. STILES 


N { EMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 30.—Supported by 
southern railroad and sugar interests, the 
public commercial storage industry today 

spread upon the records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission warehousing’s story of unjust competi- 
tion by the Government through the operations of the 
War Department’s Inland Waterways Corporation. 
Testimony and evidence were presented by ithe 
American Warehousemen’s Association at a 9 a. m. 
to 5 p. m. hearing before Examiner Maidens of the 
Commission today in support of the association’s com- 
plaint which, filed several months ago at Washing- 
ton, petitioned the Commission to order the Inland 
Waterways Corporation to “cease and desist” from 
continuing certain rates, rules, regulations and prac- 
tices in alleged violation of the interstate commerce 
Act and to direct the Federal Barge Lines agency 
to apply ‘“‘reasonable, just, non-discriminatory and 
non-prejudicial” tariffs and methods. 

~ Thus has warehousing met squarely the challenge 
By voiced by Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman 
and operating executive of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, when he said in his report for 1929, re- 
garding the Corporation’s policy of according free 
and nominal-cost storage and handling on sugar and 
other commodities at Barge Lines terminals: “This 
is a matter which is properly justiciable by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” 








The outline which warehousing etched before Ex- 
aminer Maidens at today’s proceedings will be filled 
in through presentation of briefs to be filed with 
him at Washington not later than Dec. 5. Some time 
thereafter the Examiner will make his proposed report 
to the Commission. Not until these necessary steps 
have been taken will warehousing know the outcome, 
as defined by the Commission, of General Ashburn’s 
challenge. 

The testimony adduced here today indicated that 
not warehousing alone has been suffering because of 
the practice of the Government-owned inland water 
transportation agency of doing business below cost. 

A witness representing the southeastern railroads 
told of losses sustained through carloads of goods 
being attracted to the Federal Barge Lines terminal 
space where storage cost the shippers nothing. 

A witness representing Texas sugar interests told 
of the latter having been compelled virtually to aban- 
don the Memphis territory as a market for rail-bourne 
sugar because the Louisiana producers could ship 
more cheaply into that market by reason of free 
storage accorded water-bourne sugar in the Govern- 
ment Barge Lines terminal at Memphis. 

Warehousing’s day in court, accordingly, found the 
industry backed by important business interests op- 
posing a Government policy which, according to ad- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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OW far is the Federal Government 

justified in going with appropria- 
tions of public funds for the develop- 
ment of water transportation? 

To what extent should Government 
experiments in that field be permitted 
to violate the rules of good business 
practice applicable to private under- 
takings in the same field? 

Is there justification for disguising 
the real cost of water transportation by 
arrangements which give to shippers 
important services which, under normal 
conditions, should be paid for? 

These and other questions relating to 
the activities of the Federal Government 
in the field of water transportation have 
been under discussion here in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
The Chamber’s standing committee on 
inland water transportation met here 
Sept. 19, and for a day discussed the 
national policy on internal waterways 
and the showing made to date by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation oper- 
ating the Federal Barge Lines. 

Standing committees of the Chamber 
make their reports to the board of di- 
rectors and no official statements are 
issued. It is learned from a reliable 
source, however, that the Chamber’s 
committee discussed among other things 
the present practice of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation of extending 
warehousing service free or at nominal 
cost to certain shippers. It is under- 
stood that decidedly critical views were 
expressed by several members of the 
committee who pointed out the obvious 
havoc this policy is working in the ware- 
housing industry along the Mississippi 
River. 

No intimation as to a formal recom- 
mendation on the part of the committee 
was forthcoming. There were on the 
committee, however, several staunch ad- 
vocates of barge line expansion. It has 
been suggested that these members 
would oppose any public declaration 
which might react on the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation. and that for this 
reason it would not be surprising if the 
Chamber finally refrains from making 
an open fight against the present ware- 
housing policy of the barge line. 

That might mean that the Chamber 
eventually will renew insistence that 
ordinary and accepted rules of business 
be applied to the barge line operation, 
with renewed emphasis placed on the 
folly of permitting any Government 
agency entering into direct competition 
with private business. 

William R. Dawes of Chicago, one of 





National Chamber of Commerce Inland Water Transportation Committee Discusses Barge Lin 
Operations—Country’s Beet Sugar Interests Protest to Federal Farm 
Board Against Free Storage Policy 


By Horace H. HERR 


the outstanding leaders in the forces 
which have been fighting for the devel- 
opment of waterways in the Mississippi 
Valley, is a member of the Chamber’s 
committee on inland water transporta- 
tion, and attended the conference here. 
He said there was nothing that could 
be given out at this time as to the dis- 
cussion within the committee or as to 
its conclusions. 

Others on the committee are H. I. 
Harriman, Boston, chairman; Harry A. 
Black, Galveston, president of Black 
Hardware Co.; W. C. Cowling, Detroit, 
traffic manager of the Ford Motor Co.; 
Marshall N. Dana, Portland, Ore., editor 
of the Portland Journal; George S. Davi- 
son, Pittsburgh, president of the Davison 
Coke & Iron Co.; S. O. Dunn, Chicago, 
editor of Railway Age; Jens P. Jensen, 
Lawrence, Kan., professor of economics 
at Kansas University; Albert L. Reed, 
Dallas, commerce counsel; M. J. Sand- 
ers, New Orleans, Leyland Lines; Fred 
W. Sargent, Chicago, president Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co.; A. R. 
Smith, Louisville, vice-president of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad; and 
T. G. Woolford, Atlanta, president of 
the Retail Credit Co. 

On his return to Washington from an 
inspection trip on the Mississippi River. 
Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War, 
professed to have no knowledge of recent 
complaints against the warehousing 
policy of the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration. He said there was the possibility 
that such complaints had come in while 
he was absent from the city. He made 
no comment that would suggest that he 
had made any special investigation of 
the warehouse question while he was in- 
specting flood control works on the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


Sugar Men Interested 


In the meantime a new and formidable 
protest against continuation of the “free 
warehousing” or “service at nominal 
cost”’ policy of the Government barge 
lines has developed in an unexpected 
quarter. The producers of beet and 
cane sugar in the United States have 
appealed to the Federal Farm Board 
seeking to interest that Government 
agency in modification of the barge line 
practices which are represented as giv- 
ing Cuban sugar interests an unfair 
advantage over the domestic producer. 

Recently the Federal Farm Board an- 
nounced the formation of an “advisory 
committee” for the beet and cane sugar 
producers. 

Its first function was to survey the 
domestic sugar industry in the United 
States and submit to the Farm Board 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 
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recommendations in behalf of the pro. 
ducers. Reporting on ways and mean; 
to help the beet and cane producer jp 
the United States, this advisory commit. 
tee, in which all elements of the domes. 
tic sugar industry are interested buy 
with the producers dominating the con. 
mittee numerically, among other things 
submitted the following: 

“Finally, as to the troublesome factor 
of shipments of sugar from seaboard re. 
fining points via Government owned and 
subsidized barge lines, we wish to say 
that sugar is shipped from Cuba to New 
Orleans, where it passes through re. 
finery, whence it is transported by barge 
line to Mississippi River points, and 
thence by railroads touching _ those 
points, at approximately 10 cents a hun- 
dred less than the rail rates which the 
domestic producers are compelled to pay. 


There are other advantages which the § 


foreign sugar receives by the use of this 
barge line, one of which is the free 
storage of sugar in Government ware- 
houses at terminal points for a period 
of 60 days. This, of course, is a privilege 
which is not enjoyed by the domestic 
producers.” 

The sugar committee makes the sug- 
gestion that if imported sugar _ ship- 
ments were deprived of this free storage 
gratuity and charged a rate on a parity 
with the rail rates, it might enable the 
Government barge line to reduce rates 
on grain moving to export and thereby 
really help grain producers rather than 
harm the beet and cane producers of 
the United States. 

It is quite apparent that opposition to 
the barge line warehousing and storage 
policy spreads as it is thoroughly under- 
stood, and it is predicted here that if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission finds 
itself unable to correct a practice said 
to be a discrimination as between ship- 
pers as well as a demoralizing factor 
in the warehousing business in these 
river ports, the question is bound to be 
taken into Congress for remedial legis- 
lation. 


“PD and W” Has Aroused 
National Interest in 
Waterways Situation 


RESIDENT HOOVER, Secretary oi 
- War Hurley, Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont, every United States Senator 
and Representative in Congress, the in 
land water transvortation committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and the Chambers of Commerct 
at ports along the Mississippi, Warrior, 
Ohio and Missouri rivers have been di- 
rectly advised of the Inland Waterways 
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Corporation’s free storage policy at the 
Federal Barge Line’s river terminals. 

Texts on the subject which have ap- 
peared in recent issues of this magazine 
were combined into one article and given 
the broad distribution indicated, in 
pamphlet form. 

The pamphlet included (1) the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association’s com- 
plaint filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; (2) a statement by 
H. C. Herschman, general president of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation, to the effect that continuation of 
the free storage policy would destroy 
private enterprise; (3) comments by 
storage executives operating at various 
river ports, showing to what extent their 
businesses had been injured by the 
policy; (4) a background story of the 
conditions against which the industry is 
protesting; and (5) an advance an- 
nouncement regarding the Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing at Mem- 
phis on Sept. 30. 

Thus Government officials, national 
legislators and Chamber executives who 
read the pamphlet were given a clear 
picture of the entire situation. A copy 
of the pamphlet was sent also to every 
member of the merchandise division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. 

On the first page of this eight-page 
document it was stated that “Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing Tells You This 
Story of Unfair Government Competi- 
tion,” and this headline was followed by 
the following introductory text: 


“On the following pages will be found 
an article which explains how the Inland 
Waterways Corporation through its 
policy of granting free storage on goods 
at its tax-exempt terminals at river 
ports has been taking away from a taz- 
paying private industry—public ware- 
housing—many thousands of dollars an- 
nually in profits. 

“The American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation has filed a formal complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“In 1922, Herbert Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, said to public ware- 
housing: 





“‘T am one of those who believes that 


Whereas during the war emergency we 
were required to put the clamps on 
business, our central effort now should 

be to remove the clamps and give the 
business public its natural right and 
privilege of self-control and_e6 self- 
government.’ 

“Eight years later, Government 


clamps on warehousing are on. 

“Through the practices of the Fed- 
erally owned and_ operated Inland 
Waterways Corporation, warehousing is 
confronted unjustly with Government 
competition. 

“If the Corporation’s free storage 
policy is permitted to continue, there will 
be established a precedent menacing to 
all private enterprise. 

“Warehousemen must charge in order 
to obtain equitable earnings on invest- 
ment. The Government-fostered free 


storage policy will destroy that invest- 
ment at river ports.” 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


The information was added that “The 
Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ing on the American Warehousemen’s 
Association’s complaint will be held at 
Memphis, Tenn., on September 30.” 

Distribution and Warehousing in its 
letter accompanying the pamphlet sent 
to President Hoover called his attention 
“to an instance of injustice being ac- 
corded the public warehouse industry by 
the United States Government through 


the War Department’s Inland Water- 
ways Corporation.” The letter con- 
tinued: 


«“‘Warehousing asks only a square dea! 
to protect its tax-paying investments at 
river ports. 

“Those investments are not being pro- 
tected when tax-exempt Federal Barge 
Line terminals are permitted to store, 
free, certain commodities for the storage 
of which the warehousemen must charge 
if they are to do business at a reason- 
able profit. This present Government 
competition is causing losses to ware- 
housing of many thousands of dollars 
a year in storage revenue. 

“You have long opposed Government 
interference with private enterprise. 
Here is a striking example of just such 
interference.” 

President Hoover replied: 


“I am in receipt of your letter of 
September 10th and am calling the at- 
tention of the War Department to the 
situation you present.” 


President Hoover wrote subsequently 
(Sept. 23) that he had been informed 
by the War Department about the Mem- 
phis hearing of Sept. 30, and added: 

“IT am in hopes some method of ad- 
justment may be found.” 

Distribution and Warehousing’s letter 
to Secretary of War Hurley included the 
following: 

“One wonders whether you are per- 
sonally aware of this grave injustice 
being done by a Government agency to a 
major industry in the national scheme 
of distribution. Warehousing is suffer- 
ing to the extent of many thousands of 
dollars annually because of the free stor- 
age policy of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration. 

“The inclosed reprinted article tells 
the story. If you do not know what the 
Inland Waterways Corporation is doing, 
I respectfully urge that you investigate 
and that you end this Government inter- 
ference with private enterprise.” 


Secretary Hurley in his reply said: 


“I am glad to know that the perplex- 
ing question raised in the article is soon 
to be decided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 


In sending the pamphlet to Secretary 
of Commerce Lamont, who of course has 
no control over the policies and prac- 
tices of the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration, Distribution and Warehousing 
explained that the situation was being 
called to his attention because public 
warehousing “is a vital factor in eco- 
nomic distribution, a subject which is 
engaging the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.” 


M. Kerlin, administrative assistant to 
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Secretary Lamont, said in his acknowl- 
edgment of letter and pamphlet: 

“As you state, this Department has 
no supervision over the activities of the 
corporation mentioned, but the secre- 
tary is always interested in any occur- 
rence which might affect industry. He 
will, therefore, give this matter ap- 
propriate attention.” 

When the inland water transportation 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States met on Sept. 19 
(as reported in Washington correspon- 
dence beginning on page 11), its mem- 
bers were in possession of the pamphlet. 

On Sept. 10 Distribution and Ware- 
housing had sent a copy to the national 
Chamber. C. W. Stark, assistant man- 
ager of the Chamber’s Transportation 
and Communication Department, replied 
with a request for twenty additional 
copies for distribution among the com- 
mittee’s members. Writing subsequently 
to the effect that the distribution had 
been made, Mr. Stark said: 

“The committee will be interested in 
learning further developments.” 


United States Senator Schuyler Mer- 
ritt, Connecticut, wrote to Distribution 
and Warehousing: 

“IT agree as to the impropriety of the 
U. S. Government running a barge line 
at all. I opposed it in committee and 
voted against it. I should like to know 
what happens at the Memphis hearing.” 


United States Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land, New York, wrote: 

“I am very much interested and very 
much in sympathy with your proposal.” 

United States Senator David I. Walsh, 
Massachusetts, wrote: 


“T shall take the first opportunity 
that presents itself to give this matter 
careful study, and I know that I shall 
find it enlightening and instructive.” 

United States Senator Morris Shep- 
pard, Texas, wrote: 


“T am giving the matter and pamphlet 
careful attention.” 


Representative James M. Mead, New 
York, wrote: 

“Rest assured the matter will receive 
my earnest attention and consideration.” 

Representative Sol Bloom, New York: 

“If you will kindly write me explain- 
ing just how I can be of assistance to 
you, I shall be very pleased to look into 
the matter for you and try to be of some 
service.” 

Representative William E. Hull, Il- 
linois, stating that “at the proper time 
when this matter comes before Con- 
gress” he would be glad to give it his 
attention, stated that he did not believe 
that “the Congress or even the Inland 
Waterways Corporation desires to bring 
about any hardships upon warehouses of 
the country” and that “there must be 
some misunderstanding in_ reference 
to it.” 

Congress not being in session, many of 
the Senators and Representatives were 
not in Washington. Word came from 
their secretaries or representatives that 
the pamphlet would be brought to their 
attention when they returned to the na- 
tional capital. 
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é tere proceedings were before William 

Maidens, Interstate Commerce 
Commission Examiner, at the Hotel 
Gayoso, Memphis, on Sept. 30. At- 
torneys representing the American 
Warehousemen’s Association were I. F. 
Daspit, New Orleans, who prepared 
the complaint which the A. W. A. filed 
originally with the I. C. C., and H. C. 
Ames, who, formerly an I. C. C. Ex- 
aminer, represented also the new 
privately-operated Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Co. Witnesses on behalf 
of warehousing were, in the order of 
their appearance: 

Wilson V. Little, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the A. W. A. merchandise 
division. 

R. W. Dietrich, president of Dietrich 
& Wiltz, Inc., New Orleans, and chair- 
man of the A. W. A. committee (traffic 
and transportation—river and lake 
ports) which has been developing the 
situation on behalf of the storage in- 
dustry. 

A. W. Cassell, who, secretary of the 
Memphis Harbor Commission, was 
present under subpoena. 

Leon S. Rose, manager of the Rose 
Warehouse Co., Memphis. 

W. H. Dearing, secretary of the John 





A *“Who’s Who” of the Memphis Hearing 


H. Posten Warehouses, Inc., Memphis. 

Fred S. Kedney, president of the 
Kedney Warehouse Co., inneapolis. 

H. J. Crandall, president of the 
Crandall Transfer & Warehouse Co., 
Moline, Ill 

Chester B. Carruth, Chicago, cost 
accountant and _ statistician of the 

. W. A. merchandise division. 

Phil. G. Stafford, assistant to L. W. 
Childress, president of the new Mis- 
sissippi Valley Barge Line Co., an in- 
tervener. 

Joseph G. Kerr, Louisville, assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of 
— Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


Oo. 

H. G. Thompson, Sugarland, Tex., 
representing the Imperial Sugar Co., 
an intervener. 

Questioning the witnesses on behalf 
of the Savannah Sugar Refining Cor- 
poration was C. R. Hillier, a Chicago 
attorney. 

Warehousing representatives present 
who did not testify were S. J. Beau- 
champ, president of the Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Littlad Rock, Ark.; 
r x4 Lamphere, traffic manager of 
the Northwest Warehousing Co., Min- 
neapolis; F. R. Long, president of the 





A. W. A. merchandise division and 
manager of the S Long Warehouse, 
St. Louis; L. E. McKnight, president 
of the Merchants Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Memphis; and Kent B. Stiles, editor of 
Distribution and Warehousing, New 
York. 

_ Representing the Inland Waterway: 
Corporation as counsel was Nuel B 
Belnap, a Chicago attorney, assisted 
by John 8S. Buchanan and Luther M. 
W alters, Chicago attorneys. 

M. Huff, traffic manager of th: 
Federal Barge Lines, was the lon: 
witness for the defense. 

Putting in appearances, but noi 
testifying, on behalf of the complainan' 
were Edward Moulton and - A 
Mitchell, of the New Orleans Join’ 
Traffic Bureau; E. V. Rhodes, Texas 
City, Tex., of the Texas Sugar Refining 
Corporation, an intervener; L. D 
Schaffer, American Sugar Refining Co.., 
New York; P. L. Shepherd, Savannah 
traffic manager of the Savannah & 
Atlantic Railway, an intervener; and 
J. H. Tedrow and T. J. Slattery, o' 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Chamber 0! 
Commerce, an intervener. 








(Continued from page 9) 


mission by the Government’s lone wit- 
ness while under cross-examination to- 
day, is not based on an effort by the 
Government to conduct its Barge Lines 
business at a profit, but on an attempt 
to prove that inland water transporta- 
tion in the United States can be revived. 

Perhaps this is another “noble experi- 
ment”—using Government money to 
finance the tax-exempt Inland Water- 
ways Corporation’s dream of restoring 
commerce to the rivers, but with the 
effort founded on a less-than-cost system 
which a tax-paying business corporation 
would not hazard. 

That such a less-cost system, injurious 
to such established tax-paying enter- 
prises as railroading and sugar-produc- 
ing and warehousing, is in violation of 
the interstate commerce Act, is what 
attorneys for the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association sought to prove at to- 
day’s hearing. 

Counsel for the Inland Waterways 
Corporation contended otherwise, and at 
one point he injected comment that 
warehousing should look to Congress for 
relief—a second challenge from the 
Government’s waterways interests, and 
one which the American Warehousemen’s 
Association will accept if developments 
make it necessary. 


Inquiry Broad 

From warehousing’s viewpoint, a 
pleasing development during today’s 
hearing was the wide latitude allowed 
by Examiner Maidens as to the char- 
acter of testimony to be admitted to the 
record. With one or two exceptions the 
Examiner overruled objections by coun- 
sel for the defence, and thus warehous- 
ing was permitted to tell its story in 
more detail than might be the case at 
the average hearing. An observer gained 
the impression that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission wanted all possible 


light turned on the situation involving 


inland waterways operations. 

As an example of the latitude given, 
the complainant was allowed, in the face 
of objections by opposing counsel, to 
get into the record some of the facts 
regarding the rate differential favoring 








“Spot News” 


HE accompanying dispatch 

with Memphis _  dateline, 
beginning on page 9, presents 
a summary of what took 
place at the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing 
on the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association’s complaint 
against the free and nominal- 
cost storage and handling 
practices of the Government’s 
Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. 

That hearing was held on 
Sept. 30. Pwhlication of this 
October number of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing was de- 
layed in order that the sum- 
mary might reach our readers 

while the information is still 
“hot.” 

In our November issue will 
appear a more detailed story 
of the Memphis proceedings. 





the barge-and-rail routes as against all- 
rail traffic. 

Rates, contended the attorney for the 
defence, were not involved in the present 
case and had no place in the record of 
the proceedings, and he objected to wit- 
nesses being questioned regarding them. 

H. L. Ames, a former I. C. C. Exam- 
iner retained by the A. W. A. as asso- 
ciate to I. F. Daspit, New Orleans attor- 
ney, explaining that the purpose of 
getting testimony in regarding rate dif- 


ferentials was because he anticipated 
that the defence would contend that the 
Inland Waterways Corporation had 
been forced to accord free storage in 
order to meet railroad competition; Mr. 
Ames explained that he purposed to 
offset such contention, should it develop, 
by citing a 20 per cent preferential in 
rates in favor of the barge-and-rail 
traffic. Examiner Maidens _ permitted 
Mr. Ames to interrogate witnesses along 
this line. 

The names of the storage executives 
who testified are included in the list, on 
this page, of the men who attended the 
hearing, and in the brief space permitted 
this month an effort is made to present 
only the highlights of the hearing. A 
more detailed report will be given in 
the November Distribution and Ware- 
housing. Summarized, the following 
are among the features of the day’s pro- 
ceedings: 

1. The latitude allowed by Examiner 
Maidens in not confining the inquiry 
strictly to the storage and _ in-transit 
practices of the Federal Barge Lines. 


Railroads’ Losses 


2. Support of warehousing’s complaint 
as evidenced by testimony on behalf of 
southeastern and Carolina territory rail- 
roads that the Barge Lines practices 
were taking business away from those 
rail carriers. 

3. Testimony on behalf of the south- 
eastern and Carolina territory railroads 
that the rail carriers were not accord- 
ing free storage at their terminals, and 
that accordingly the Inland Waterways 
Corporation’s free storage practice placed 
the rail carriers at a disadvantage in 
the solicitation of certain business origi- 
nating with shippers. 

4. Support of warehousing’s complaint 
as evidenced by testimony on behalf of 
Texas sugar interests that Barge Lines 
free storage at the Federal terminal at 
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Memphis had practically forced them to 
retire from the Memphis market. 

5. A new challege to warehousing from 
the waterways interests—that the stor- 
age industry seek relief from Congress. 

6. Presentation of testimony by ware- 
house witnesses that the Federal Barge 
Lines had taken business from estab- 
lished storage plants at New Orleans, 
Memphis and the Twin Cities. 


Labor Costs 


7. Presentation of testimony by ware- 
house witnesses as to sugar handling 
and storage costs at New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, the Twin Cities, Moline and Chi- 
cago. 

8. Presentation of testimony by ware- 
house witnesses that storage companies 
in Chicago, Kansas City and San Fran- 
cisco were fearful of the eventual effect 
of the Barge Lines free and nominal- 
cost storage. 

9, Intervention, on behalf of ware- 
housing, by the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Co., a tax-paying privately-operated 
river transportation agency which is 
about to do business as a common car- 
rier by means of tow boats and barges 
on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers with 
terminals at New Orleans and Cincin- 
nati and headquarters in St. Louis. 

10. Presentation of testimony on be- 
half of the Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Co. to the effect that warehousing is not 
part of transportation and that this 
new agency does not intend to operate 
warehousing. 


The Industry’s Requests 


11. Clarification of warehousing’s at- 
titude that the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration should get out of the ware- 
house business and confine its activities 
to water transportation; but that if the 
Corporation continued in the warehouse 
business, its rates should be comparable 
with those of established commercial 
warehouses at river ports, and that the 
commercial warehouses should enjoy 
storage-in-transit privileges at the Fed- 
eral Barge Lines terminals. The Federal 
Barge Lines were asked to place a pen- 
alty on goods in storage at the Govern- 
ment terminals longer than forty-eight 
hours, and to establish such rules and 
regulations as to enable warehousing to 
compete equitably. 

12. Admission by W. M. Huff, traffic 
manager of the Federal Barge Lines, 
while under cross-examination, that the 
Inland Waterways Corporation has never 
tried out the method of applying com- 
mercial storage rates at the Federal 
terminals. 


Profits Not Objective 


13. Admission by Mr. Huff, under 
cross-examination, that the Inland 
Waterways Corporation was not attempt- 
ing to make a profit through operating 
the Federal Barge Lines. He stated 
that the operations were an effort to 
prove that the nation’s inland water 
transportation could be revived. 

14. Denial by Mr. Huff, under cross- 
examination, that the Federal Barge 
Lines were in the warehouse business. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 





Earn a Star 


‘IVE your company’s listing, in 
the 1931 Warehouse Directory, 
added value by having the infor- 
mation notaried, thereby assuring 
it serious consideration when con- 
sulted by shippers and _ fellow 
warehousemen. Only when the in- 
formation has been notaried does 
a listing receive the boldface Star. 





Storage, he explained, was a service in- 
cidental to the through transportation. 

15. ‘Testimony by Mr. Huff that the 
Federal Barge Lines free storage had 
been initiated at the Twin Cities because 
railroads were giving free storage at 
Lake ports. 

16. Statement by Mr. Huff, in his di- 
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rect testimony, that except as to upper 
Mississippi River points, “the practices 
under attack are no longer in effect,” new 
rules and regulations having become ef- 
fective on Sept. 29, one day prior to the 
Memphis hearing. 


Charges Inaugurated 


Excerpts from these new rules and 
regulations, covered in Federal Barge 
Lines Freight Tariff No. 9, effective 
Sept. 29, comprised one of the exhibits 
entered on behalf of the American Ware- 
housemen’s_ Association. Under this 
tariff, goods at the Federal terminals 
and wharves are, at the expiration of 
the free time allowed, now subject to 
storage charges of 1% cents per 100 
pounds for each of the first five days 
and 3 cents a hundred for the sixth and 
each succeeding day. The length of the 
period of the “free time allowed” is 
not set forth in the exhibit. 








Society Debutantes Become Warehouse Laborers 
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Society “debs” at the national capital bedecked in overalls of the Security Storage 

Co., Washington, D. C., contributing their feminine strength, and probably advice, 

on the recent occasion of the moving of the furniture of the Thrift Shop from 504 

10th Street, N. W., to 1011 E Street, N. W. The Thrift Shop is one of Washington’s 
leading charity institutions 
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Distribution is being affected more than any other 
branch of business. During this depression the store 
stocks and those of the large wholesale distributors of mer- 
chandise have been hard hit, nor have they yet made much 
recovery. The cause is uncertainty, arising from the grow- 
ing realization that great fundamental changes in the 
methods and forms of distribution are just ahead. 

Just as the World War changed the map politically, so 
have the economic forces which it created changed the 
charts of business. At this critical time, when revised 
charts are sought but are not obtainable, the clear-think- 
ing leaders in the Distribution field are even now looking 
forward to the forthcoming reports of the nation-wide 
Census of Distribution for the basic data for reconstruc- 
tion of their methods, and even of their types of organiza- 
tion. The retailer and the wholesaler are appraising the 
Census Bureau as a powerful new ally in the solution of 
serious problems, and are interested in knowing first how 
well it is organized and what it is doing. 

The Census of Distribution was initiated by President 
Hoover when he was Secretary of Commerce, and became 
a reality when the Congress, at its last regular session, 
enacted enabling legislation and provided the funds neces- 
sary for a personal canvass and a gigantic compilation of 


N EW forces are at work in the economic field, and 


Hoover's Census of Distribution 
Reveals New Forces in Business 
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the basic facts about every wholesale and retail establish. 
ment in the country. The field work is 95 per cent com. 
plete. The editing, classification and tabulation of the 
nearly two million reports is keeping pace, and the first § 
preliminary releases, for test purposes, for the four cities 
of El Paso, Trenton, Syracuse and Pueblo, are being com. 
pleted, covering retail distribution. All cities of 10,000 
and over in population, have been completed by the retail 
division, except for central office returns from chain store 
organizations, and these are expected to be completed 
within a few weeks. Well before the end of this year, at 
the present rate of progress, there will be available to 
the business world a wealth of authoritative data which 
may lead to the scrapping of entire marketing programs 
and the introduction of new methods to meet the new 
conditions. 

The facts about each business establishment relate to 
the kind of business in detail, type of organization, em- 
ployment and wage facts, including seasonal variation, 
value of inventories, expense facts and the volume of 
business, with considerable detail as to most of these ele- 
ments. Every business is included which handles goods of § 
any kind for re-sale, excepting only the purely service 
business. 























——— classifications of kinds of business, which 





ILLIAM M. STEUART, Director of 

the Census, is personally supervis- 
ing the huge undertaking, which is the 
first of its kind in the history of this 
or any other Government. He first built 
up a field organization under experienced 
census executives and then, as the re- 
ports began to come in, he developed a 
skilled organization at Washington in 
three divisions. These divisions are: 
Distribution of Agricultural Products, 
Wholesale Distribution and, largest of 
all, Retail Distribution. . To head this 
latter division he selected John Guern- 
sey, nationally recognized retail admin- 
istrator- and writer, with many years of 
practical: executive experience in large 
retail organizations. Mr. Guernsey was 
“drafted” from the retail field at the 
personal request of the Secretary of 
Commerce and leading retailers, and he 
in turn selected as his right-hand man 
John Clarke, field editor of the retail 


ISTRIBUTION 
WAREHOUSING here 
presents the first definite and 
authoritative explanation of 
what the current Census of 
Distribution will reveal from 
the viewpoint of the practical experience. The need for complete con- 
business man. 
The accompanying analysis 
and study was prepared by 
a special writer of the United 
Business Publishers., Inc., par- 
ticularly for the business jour- 
nals controlled by that corpo- 
ration. It answers the questions 
of business men as to how 
they may use the Census, as field. 
it presents for the first time 
the actual and official distri- 
bution census classifications 
and so-called break-downs of 
industries and commodities. 
















AND are the very foundation on which the en- 
tire census is built, had to be con- 
structed. There were no precedents, al- 
though every move and every major de- 
cision created new precedents for future 
censuses, and required practical trade 


struction from experience applied even 
to the definition of common terms, such 
as “chain store” or “supply house” or 
“broker” or “drop shipper,” which must 
be exact in their meaning when used as 
classifications. John Guernsey’s selec- 
tion as head of the retail census was in 
recognition of his standing in the retail 


Interviewed in his office in Washing: 
ton while he was writing the preliminary 
reports of the first four cities to be re 
leased, Mr. Guernsey was outspoken in 
his praise of the cooperation which he is 
receiving from retailers and from Gov- 





papers of United Business Publishers. 


Around them they have built a large, many years of prior experience with the “We are receiving the utmost coopera- 
capable staff of editors, classifiers and census of manufacturers, prepared him’ tion from the trade and from all who cal 
reviewers who function as smoothly as a__to realize and make adequate plans for help us in this work,” said Guernsey. 
handling the Distribution Census. Origi- “The reports of the four cities which 

Director Steuart’s experience as the nal constructive effort was necessary at have been completed preliminarily show 
head of the population census, and his every stage of the work. Even the significant differences between retail 


well trained business organization. 













ernment officials. 
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conditions in each of the cities. Even 
these abridged reports, which contain 
but a small part of the data which we 
have collected and are compiling, show 
how different must be the operating 
methods and even the merchandising 
policies in different cities. 

“Mr. Hoover realized how little is 
really known about retail distribution, 
when he determined to have this census 
compiled. It is making available basic 
data which heretofore, because of the 
great expense of gathering and inter- 
preting facts, has been unobtainable. 
Every retailer now can have the true 
picture, and can shape his policies ac- 
cordingly. 

“Retailing has changed greatly in the 
past few years, and many retailers are in 
trouble not because they are lacking in 
ability, but because they are unable to 
determine what the new forces are which 
are affecting their business. This census 
is going to be of immediate practical ap- 
plication to retailers everywhere, and 
Director Steuart has authorized and 
urged its release just as fast as we can 
get it out. 

“As for myself, I will let the retail 
census speak for me. Out of it, I feel 
sure, will come a means of solving, 
through better distribution methods, the 
recurring problems of overproduction.” 


The Information 


wr preliminary reports referred to, 
which are pushed through ahead of 
the schedule for the purpose of testing 
the machinery of compilation, are to be 
followed in a few weeks by releases for 
more than 900 cities of 10,000 and over 
in population. This big release will give, 
for each city, the following information: 

1. The number of retailers engaged in 
each kind of business, such as hardware 
or furniture or grocery or department 
store. 

2. The several types of organization, 
such as independents, branch systems, 
local, sectional or national chains, 

3. If a chain system, the size of the 
chain of which the local store or stores 
are units. 

4. Number of full-time employees 
(with part-time employees to follow in a 
later compilation). 

5. Total payroll of each kind of retail 
business. The amount paid part-time 
employees is included, but will be sepa- 
rately stated in a later compilation. 

6. Total inventory (stock on hand) for 
each kind of business. 

7. Total net sales of each kind of 
business, and per cent to total sales. 

A second series of reports, in addition 
to data on seasonal and part-time em- 
ployment, will contain expense data and 
information as to cash, credit and instal- 
ment sales, returned goods, value of 
goods and foodstuffs made on the prem- 
ises for sale as against those bought 
from producers and wholesalers, and the 
number of proprietors who are engaged 
wholly or primarily in the operation of 
their stores, but who do not appear in 
the reports as employees, nor is their 
compensation measured in terms of sal- 
aries and wages. 

Two more highly valuable reports are 


DISTRIBUTION CENSUS 


being compiled for later release. A re- 
port on sales by commodities will show, 


for each kind of business, the sales classi- 


fied according to commodities, and will 
cover each large city and the surround- 
ing territory. The variation throughout 
the country in the commodities sold by 
each principal kind of store by reason of 
climatic, racial or other conditions will be 
shown by this report, as well as basic 
data .of great value to retailers and to 
those who sell to retailers. 

The second subsequent report is a 
study of the three types of chains which 
operate stores locally, sectionally or na- 
tionally as the case may be. No sound 
study of the operation of chains in all 
lines of business has been undertaken 
heretofore. Even the terms used to de- 
scribe chains and other multiple-store 
organizations have been ambiguous and 
often misleading. The experienced men 
in charge of the retail census have met 
the problems squarely, and have set up 
concise classifications which have been 
officially approved. This will be the first 
report on chains ever issued wherein the 
chain classifications are based upon type 
of organization and method of doing 
business, in connection with the extent 
of territory covered, in contrast with the 
former basis of number of units. 

Before any of the vast number of re- 
tail schedules could be classified, it was 
necessary to prepare a complete classi- 
fication code to distinguish the many dif- 
ferent kinds of business in which retail- 
ers are engaged. Aside from the strictly 
service businesses which are omitted, and 
of which there are more than 100 differ- 
ent kinds, there was built up by the re- 
tail division a classification list which 
totals 200 different kinds of business, 
double the largest list heretofore avail- 
able. Up to this time it has been guarded 
as a confidential Government document, 
and it is now released in anticipation of 
the early publication of the first reports, 
with the approval of Director Steuart. 
It is the work of Guernsey and Clarke, 
and more than a million schedules have 
been classified in accordance with its 
definitions. 


Retail Classification 


HE retail classification list makes 

significant distinctions between 
stores of different policy in the same 
class of business. In the food field, for 
instance, it distinguishes between grocery 
stores, groceries which also have meat 
departments, meat markets as such and 
markets which have added groceries as a 
side line. In the drug field it distin- 
guishes between drug stores with foun- 
tains and those without fountains. It 
distinguishes between department stores, 
dry goods stores, general merchandise 
stores, variety, five-and-ten and to-a- 
dollar stores, and between those which 
have grocery departments and _ those 
which have none. In the jewelry field a 
distinction in classification is made be- 
tween old-line service jewelers, instal- 
ment jewelers, and the so-called jewelers 
who are actually pawnbrokers. Service 
restaurants are distinguished from lunch 
rooms and from cafeterias. Filling sta- 
tions selling gas and oil are distinguished 
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* 


from such stations which also sell tires. 
Electrical and other household appli- 
ances are shown in several distinct classi- 
fications. The classification list alone is 
an outstanding contribution which the 
Bureau of the Census is making to the 
retail craft. It follows, in detail: 


Aircraft and Accessories (Sales and 
Service) 

Aluminum Ware 

Antique Shops (Furniture, Objects of 
Art) 

Antique Furniture, Used Furniture and 
Miscellaneous 

Art Galleries 

Artificial Limbs 

Artists’ Supplies 

Athletic and Playground Equipment 

Auction Houses (Stores selling a va- 
riety of merchandise to the public at 
auction) 

Autographs—Philatelist (Stamps) 

Automatic Venders 

Automobiles—Sales and Service 

Automobile Accessories, Tires and Bat- 
teries : 

Automobile Body, Fender and Paint 
Shops 

Awnings, Flags, 
Shades and Tents. 


Banners, Window 


Bakeries. 

Barbers’ Supplies 

Battery Shops (Automobile and Radio) 

Beauty Shops and Barber Shops (Mer- 
chandise sales) 

Bicycle Shops 

Blacksmiths 

Blank Books, Accounting and Legal 
Forms 

Blouse Shops 

Blueprinters 

Boats 

Book Stores 

Bottled Waters, Beverages, Bottled 
Gas, Mineral and Medicinal Waters, etc., 
to Consumers 

Box Lunches 

Brushes and Brooms 


Cafeterias 

Cameras and Photographic Supplies 

Candy Stores—Nut Stores 

Carriages and Wagons 

Caterers 

Chemicals (except Drugs) 

Children’s Specialty Shops 

China, Glassware, Crockery, Tinware, 
Enamelware 

Cigar Stands 

Cigar Stores without Fountains 

Cigar Stores with Fountain 

Circulating Libraries 

Clipping Bureaus 

Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ 

Clothing, Men’s, Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s 

Coal and Wood Yards (may also in- 
clude Ice) 

Coffee, Teas and Spices exclusively 

Confectionery Stores (Candy and 
Fountain) 

Corsets and Lingerie Shops 

Custom Tailors (Men’s and Women’s) 


Dairy Products 

Delicatessen Stores 

Dental Supplies 

Department Stores with Grocery De- 
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partments ($100,000 and over in addition 
to groceries) 

Department Stores WITHOUT Grocery 
Departments 

Dry Goods Stores with Grocery De- 
partments 

Dry Goods Stores WITHOUT Grocery 
Departments 

Draperies, Curtains and Upholstery 

Dressmakers 

Drug Stores (WITHOUT Fountain) 

Drug Stores (with Fountain) 


Eggs and Poultry 

Electrical Shops—Supplies, Wiring, 
etc. 

Embroidery, Needlework — Stamped 
Goods 


Farm Implements and Machinery, in- 
cluding Farm Wagons and Tractors 

Farm Implements, Hay, Grain and 
Feed 

Farm Products 

Feed Stores (Flour, Feed Grains and 
Fertilizers) 

Filling Stations (Gas and Oil) 

Filling Stations—with Tires and Acces- 
sories 

Filling Stations—with Candy, Tobacco, 
Lunch Counter, Groceries or other Mer- 
chandise 

Fireworks 

Fish Markets 

Floor Coverings 

Florists 

Fountain and Lunch 

Fountains (Soda) 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Furniture Stores 

Furriers 


Garages—Repairs and Storage (includ- 
ing Sale of Gas and Oil) 

General Food Stores 

General Merchandise Stores with Gro- 
cery Departments (Dry Goods, Notions, 
Variety Goods, Clothing, Accessories, 
Hardware, Shoes—sometimes Furniture, 
Farm Implements, Feed, etc.) (Includes 
so-called Department Stores under 
$100,000) 

General Merchandise Stores WITH- 
OUT Grocery Departments 

Gift and Art Shops 

Glass and Mirror Shops 

Grocery Stores (General food lines, 
the bulk of which is NOT ready-to-eat) 

Groceries-with-Meats (and fish) 


Hardware Stores (including Oils, 
Paints and Varnishes, Fertilizers, Fire 
Extinguishers, Cutlery and Tools) 

Harness Shops 

Hats and Caps 

Heating Appliances 

Hosiery Shops 

Household Appliances, Electrical 

Household Appliances other than Elec- 
trical 


Ice Dealers 

Infants’ Wear 

Institutional Stores (Mdse. Sales) (Y. 
M. C. A., Salvation Army, church rum- 
mage stores, etc.) 

Interior Decorators (Mdse. Sales) 


Jewelry Stores, Service (includes 
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Watch Repairing, Silverware, Watches 


and Clocks) 
Jewelry Stores—Instalment Credit 


Knit Goods Shops 


Lamps and Shades 

Leather and Findings (at retail) 

Liquor Dealers (Wines and Liquors) 
(Licensed Distributors) 

Livery Stables 

Livestock Dealers 

Locksmiths 

Luggage 

Lumber and Building Materials 

Lumber and Hardware 

Lunch Counters 

Lunch Rooms (Small Restaurants, 
usually including both counter and table 
service) 


Machinery Retailers 

Malt Products and Supplies 

Meat Markets (Sometimes including 
Fish and Poultry) 

Meat Markets with Groceries 

Men’s Furnishings (Men’s and Boys’) 

Men’s Clothing and Furnishings (Men’s 
and Boys’) 

Milk Dealers 

Millinery 

Monuments and Tombstones 

Motorcycles 

Motorcycles, Bicycles and Supplies 

Musical Instruments and Music (with- 


out Radios) 


Newsdealers and Stationers (Including 
Smokes, Candies, etc.) 

Notions 

Novelty and Souvenir Shops 


Office and School Supplies 
Office and Store Furniture and Equip- 


ment 


Office and Store Mechanical Appli- 


ances (Including Adding and Calculating 
Machines) 


Opticians and Optometrists 


Paint and Glass Stores (Including 


Wall Paper) 


Paper and Paper Products 
Parking Stations, Parking Garages and 


Lots 


Patent Medicines—Perfumes 

Pawn Brokers (Mdse. Sales) 

Pet Shops 

Photographers and Illustrators 
Pictures and Framing 

Piece-Goods Stores (Cotton, Rayon, 


Silk, Woolen and other Yard Goods only) 


Plumbing, Heating and Ventilating 


(Including Fixtures and Supplies) 


Printers and Lithographers 


Radiator Shops (Automobile) 
Radio and Electrical Shops 
Radios and Musical Instruments, Pho- 


nographs, Toys 


Ready-to-Wear (Women’s Apparel and 


Accessories ) 


Refrigeration—Electric only 
Refrigeration—Electric and Gas 
Regalia, Badges and Emblems 
Religious Goods (Art Objects, Pic- 


tures, Religious Books) 


Restaurants (Service) 
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Roofing (Including Tinner) 
Rubber Goods Stores 
Rubber Stamps 


Sanitary Supplies (Insecticides, Soaps 
and Disinfectants) 

Scales and Balances 

Scientific and Medical Instruments and 
Supplies 

Scientific and Medical Office Equip. 
ment 

Seeds, Bulbs and Nursery Stock 

Shoes—Men’s 

Shoes—Women’s 

Shoes—Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 

Signs 

Soft Drink Stands 

Sporting Goods Specialty Stores (In. 
cluding Arms and Ammunition, etc.) 

Sporting Goods, Toys, Stationery 

Stationers and Engravers (Usua'ly in- 
cludes Toys, Pictures and Small Gi/ts) 

Stoves and Ranges 


Tire Shops 

Toilet Articles and Preparations 

Toy Shops (Including Games, Wheel 
Goods and Infants’ Furniture) 

Typewriters 


Umbrellas, Parasols and Canes 
Undertakers’ Funeral Supplies ( Mdse. 
only) 


Variety, 5-and-10, To-a-Dollar Stores 
Variety Stores (Army and Navy 
Goods) 


Women’s Exchanges (Miscellaneous 
handmade merchandise and foods) 


Second Hand Goods 


Aircraft—Second Hand 

Automobiles and Trucks—Second Hand 

Automobile Parts and Accessories— 
Second Hand 

Barrels — Second Hand _ (Including 
Boxes, Casks, Crates and Sawdust) 

Boats (Motor Boats, Yachts and Ca- 
noes)—Second Hand 

Books—Second Hand 

Carriages, Wagons, Saddles and Har- 
ness—Second Hand 

Clothing (Including Shoes) 
Hand 

Farm Implements and Machinery (In- 
cluding Wagons and Tractors)—Second 
Hand 

Furniture—Second Hand 

Hardware—Second Hand 

Household Appliances—Second Hand 

Lumber and Building Materials—Sec- 
ond Hand 

Machinery—Second Hand 

Motorcycles, Bicycles and Supplies— 
Second Hand 

Musical Instruments (Including Pi- 
anos)—Second Hand 

Office Appliances—Second Hand 

Pawnshops 

Radios and Phonographs — Second 
Hand 

Store Fixtures and Equipment—Sec- 
ond Hand 

Tires and Batteries—Second Hand 

Typewriters—Second Hand 

Unclassified Second Hand Merchan- 
dise 


Second 
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OW'S BUSINESS® 


SOInG |FO: BE NEAT MON 


1 


CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, 


HIRTY-FOUR ECONOMIC EX- . 3 2 
On conmueganien OF BUSINESS SEASONAL stimulus to business is 

PAPERS PUBLISHED BY THE noted. The opening of the fall sea- 
United Business Publishers, inc. son, particularly in retail merchandise, is 


—HERE PRESENT A 
OPINION ABOUT THE COURSE OF 


ae always attended by a lift in merchandis- 


BUSINESS DURING THE MONTH OF ing sales and merchant enthusiasm. We, 
pas 00 ee therefore, see six weeks of seasonal rise, 
OTHER RECORDS PROVIDE YOU WITH and hopes are that it may he - on 


HISTORY OF RECENT MONTHS. THIS 
BOARD OF EXPERTS DEALS ONLY 
WITH THE FUTURE. 


couragement to all industry to step for- 


ITS OPINIONS ward, if the buying bulge in these six 


ARE BASED ON CLOSE CONTACT weeks is up to expectations. 


WITH THE MORE THAN 400,000 
SUBSCRIBERS REACHED BY THEIR 


If the business paper can, through the 


situation by telling the merchant to tell 
the millions of people who are in shel- 
tered jobs and have reserves of money 
that “It is to your advantage to buy 
goods at the present market.” 

The well nigh universal belief, carried 
through the past six month, that condi- 
tions would improve in the fall, presents 
itself for discount in October. The con- 
dition of retail trade, which is without 
doubt the most dependable indication of 


































































































PUBLICATIONS IN FAR- FLUNG merchants, correct the buyers’ strike, it the attitude of mind and purchasing 
FIELDS OF RETAILING AND INDUS- will make this seasonal impulse extend power of the great consuming public, will 
TRY. over the six weeks, and make steady buy- consequently be watched very closely, 
ing progress continue through the winter. for revival of general confidence is most 
The business papers are stimulating the essential to further business recuperation. 
THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST FOR NEXT MONTH 
BUSINESS SALES | RETAIL STOCKS COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 
Passenger car sales about Collections b t th , 
the pare oe as September, Stocks, both of passenger same pn Senhesuner ei | Price reductions and new 
but 25% less than Oct., cars and trucks, will be both lines, and somewhat | Models should help pas- 
AUTOMOTIVE ’29. Trucks slightly better about the same as Sep- slower on passenger cars | senger car business. Out- 
than September and about tember, and lighter than and slightly better on | !00k for trucks steadily 
10% less than Oct., ’29. Oct. *29. | trucks than in Oct., ’29. te ialiain 
| 
, | i. New novelty lines are 
a above Septem - Stocks should’ increase > 
DEPARTMENT ber, but 10% behind Oct., about 10% over Septem- About the same as Sep- Sole cemaiour aan’ Gees 
STORES 29. ber, but will be about tember. they have for some time 
Will show some improve- Will be somewhat | Requirements for late 
greater Will show some better- . 
HARDWARE ment over September. but than in September, but | ment, but less than Oct., Fall and Winter goods 
somewhat less than Oct., less than Oct., ’29. 99. should tend to increase 
199 stocks. 
Higher in all lines except Collection improving, with Prospects aood for in- 
INSURANCE automotive as compared exception of farming crease in life insurance 
A with Sept., ’30, and with vane areas, and better gener- writings over Sept., ‘30, 
Oct., ’29. ally than Oct., ’29. and Oct., ’29 
Anticipated improvement ; Will show improvement In certain centers such 
over September, but gen- General increase in antic- over September, but less, as Pittsburgh and Los 
JEWELRY erally less, with exception ipation of holiday trade, particularly in the _ in- Angeles, Jewelers hope 
of a few centers, than but lighter than Oct., ’29. stallment business than | to equal or exceed last 
Oct., ’29. Oct., ’29. | October’s business. 
MACHINERY eon is 
Steel ingot production : 
we TAL. Should show gains of 5% pts freed. om GP Aoy aaa 
PRODUCTS over September, but 20% business. 
METALS to 25% below Oct., ’29. 
Will show an_ estimated Will show an estimated nas , 
PETROLEUM decrease in October of increase in October of Conditions in the petro- 
eel 8.8% as compared to Sep- 4.8% as compared to Sep- leum industry should 
asoline) tember, and an increase tember, and an increase continue to improve dur- 
of 5% over Oct., ’29. of 24.1% over Oct., ’29 ing October. 
Wanted goods will in- 
October sales will exceed crease. Old stock slu Collecti I. M The shoe trade looks for 
SHOES September, but about 15% | g- ee ROT ae six weeks of stimulated 
under Oct., ’29. = i stocks below business on cash basis. selling. 
PLUMBING Should show gradual im- Smaller than Oct. '29, as Except for ‘moderate vol- 
AND provement in October and buyers are wondering if Fair and somewhat bet- ume of modernization 
HEATING be closer to 1929 than any bottom prices have been ter, but slower than Oct., work, this industry is 
other month this year. reached. 29. closely following the do- 
mestic building trend. 
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Distribution and Warehousing 


October, 1930 


Occupancy Reported on July 31 was Lowest 
Since October 31, 1928 


Indicated Average of 67.2 Per Cent Almost Down to Level 
Recorded on Same Date in 1928—Percentage of Goods 
Entering Storage in July, Out of Total Arriving Volume, While 
Smaller Than in June, Continues Higher Than in Previous 
Corresponding Periods 


By KENT B. STILES 








PUBLIC MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
June-July, 1930 








Division and State 


NEW ENGLAND: 


Mass., Maine and Vt. 


Conn. and Rhode Isl 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
i, ee 


and.. 


Met. District (1).. 


Brook! a eee 


Manhattan...... 


Nearby N.J. & allother... 


New York 
New Jersey........ 


Pennsylvania.......... 


E. NORTH CEN.: 


Chicago......... 
Michigan. . 
Wisconsin......... 


W. NOR. CEN.: 
Minnesota . 


Minneapolis : and St. Paul . 


ae 


e600 0 8 a 


OSES eee 


N. Dak. and 8S. Dak.. 


Nebraska ee re wa 


SO. ATLANTIC: 
Del., 


Md. and Dist. of Col.. 


Va. and W. A ee 


N. Car. and 8. Car.. 


Ga. and Florida........... 


E. SOUTH CEN.: 


Kentucky and Tennessee... 


Alabama and Mississ 


. SOUTH CEN:: 
pad La. and Okla. 


MOUNTAIN: 
Idaho, Wyo. and Mo 
Ariz., Utah and N. 


ippi. .. 


RESET 
es 


IR 8 con ee ato 


PACIFIC: 


Washington......... 
GEE Serer es 
a 


Total for United States... 











Number of 














Per Cent of 
Floor Space 
































Tonnage 


Received | Delivered 























Received 




































































Delivered 


Warehouses Occupied During | on During on 

Month | Arrival Month Arrival 
*June July *June July *June July 
1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 

49 48 52.8 56.5 | 10,651 2,365 12,705 2,467 
16 16 50.9 53.6 4,883 2,826 3,480 2,952 
407 409 66.6 62.4 56,813 2,589 58,776 2,936 
253 254 66.1 64.1 22,980 408 26,990 1,714 
71 73 71.0 64.9 12,823 459 15,257 209 
83 82 60.8 58.3 21.110 1,722 16,529 1,013 
377 377 67.8 66.9 54,350 5,260 54,420 6,658 
8S 89 61.3 58.4 17 , 809 1,879 17,295 1,042 
56 56 69.3 68 .7 28 ,623 3,905 26, 841 3,130 
47 48 77.4 76.6 25,400 5,791 17 , 337 5,198 
31 31 | 82.2 2.7 5,855 1,442 4,774 1,755 
68 65 | 76.4 75.7 52,135 6,623 50, 580 3,755 
43 43 77.9 75.8 17 , 941 2,204 25,619 2,538 
58 58 71.4 70.8 16, 296 3,064 15,786 3,124 
44 44 63.3 63.6 6,199 2, 521 6,799 2,984 
42 42 69.9 69.3 17 ,638 6,161 21,899 5,596 
28 28 69.5 69.0 16,122 5,131 20 , 540 4,619 
32 32 69.4 70.1 | 9,053 3,039 9,738 3,729 
41 41 73.4 71.9 12,438 1,764 12,257 1,981 
14 14 70.4 64.2 5,009 221 4, 564 332 
20 20 80.9 80.1 3,617 280 4,856 480 
26 26 64.0 54.3 11,729 3,241 10,815 3,150 
19 15 71.0 73.6 5,49: 3,153 5,882 2,603 
41 41 68.5 68.4 16,243 5,129 13,970 3,708 
21 23 80.7 74.3 3,569 1,399 3,791 1,688 
17 17 67.8 67.1 2,574 379 2,680 447 
35 35 57.0 62.2 5,659 1,820 5,801 1,876 
16 17 56.4 73.8 4,714 1,909 13,463 6, 500 
14 14 72.4 70.8 2,651 1,023 2,746 1,078 
44 45 74.5 70.9 35,313 4, 864 30,901 4,660 
42 43 59.6 59.3 14,893 6 , 287 14,619 6, 206 
19 18 72.8 74.6 941 1,139 836 991 
26 26 68 .2 69.5 3,844 1,140 3,809 1,345 
21 2 70.1 70.6 1,038 1,829 1,577 2,789 
33 33 67.5 64.4 6,473 9 , 507 8 , 384 11,020 
10 10 68.9 68.7 13,767 8,061 19,009 12,551 
118 117 74.2 70.4 32,148 5,607 42 ,889 5,802 
1,471 1,469 68.4 67.2 425,995 | 103,405 | 439,939 | 111,265 





*Revised. 
(1) Because of the importance of this territory, figures are shown separate from the State totals; this area in- 
cludes all of the boroughs of New York and adjacent New Jersey territory. 





S ‘tentus of 0 AND TWO. 
TENTHS of the space devoted ty 
general storage in public ware. 
houses was occupied by merchandise at 
the end of July, according to figures 
made public at Washington on Sept. 18 
by the Bureau of the Census of the U. 
S. Department of Commerce. 

This compares with 68.4 per cent on 
the last day of June. 

The July 3lst average, 67.2 per cent, 
as reported from 1469 warehouses, and 
which is subject to revision based on any 
subsequent returns, is with four ex. 
ceptions the lowest figure recorded since 
the Government inaugurated compilation 
of these occupancy and tonnage statis- 
tics in January of 1928. The four ex- 
ceptions are June, 1928, when the aver- 
age was also 67.2; July, 1928, when the 
average was 67.1; September, 1928, 
when the average was 66.1 and October, 
1928, when the average was 66.4. 

The 67.2 average percentage of July 
31 represents a recession of almost 10 
per cent since the record high mark, 77.1, 
of last Nov. 30. Except for a slight up- 
ward turn of the curve on May 31, this 
recession has been proceeding steadily 
since the Wall Street misadventure last 
fall. 

The provisional 67.2 for July 31, while 
0.6 per cent below the mark reported 
on the same date last year, is a fraction 
of one per cent higher than that re- 
corded on July 31 two years ago, as the 
following shows: 

1929 


71.2 


1930 


July 31 67.2 


The tonnage figures in the accompany- 
ing table show that out of 551,204 tons 
arriving at 1469 reporting warehouses 
during July, 439,939 tons, or 79.8 per 
cent, entered storage, the balance being 
delivered on arrival. This (subject to 
revision) compares with 80.5 per cent in 
June, when 425,995 tons went into stor- 
age out of 529,400 tons arriving at 147! 
reporting warehouses. : 

The following comparisons show that 
the July percentage of 79.8 is higher 
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‘tribution and Warehousing 
De October, 1930 


than was reported for the corresponding 
month last year and the year before: 
1930 
79.8 


1929 
75.6 


1928 
71.3 


The July percentage, 79.8, has been 
exceeded by only four previous marks— 
in June and May of the current year 
and in January and February of 1928. 


Occupancy 

HE 0.5 per cent average decline for 

the entire country, this past July 31, 
from the mark on last year’s correspond- 
ing date was not reflected in Indiana, 
Michigan, Iowa, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, the Virginias, the 
Carolinas, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Montana and Oregon. The 
largest gain was in Texas—21.3 per 
cent. 

In the other States, declines are 
shown. The broadest recession was 28.5, 
in Wisconsin. 

Gains—this July over July of 1929, 
and July of 1929 over July of 1928— 
have been consistent in Indiana, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
the Virginias, the Carolinas, Texas, 
Idaho, Wyoming and Montana. 

The following comparisons are avail- 


able: ; 
Occupancy—July 31 


PE ee ry, 
1928 1929 1930 
om fm WE, pete eevee enue 49.3 56.8 56.5* 
oon - Be B. tiv oe eee 6's 56.6 59.1 53.6 
ae. oe eee 6 ee es 76.2 78.9 62.4 
OS a eee 75.9 $0.1 64.1 
ENS OE ee a eee 79.8 79.8 64.9 
ee Sa ee 14.6 idS.4 DS.0 
EE as se a a wld oe 76.0 77.7 66.9 
STE OTT eC eT 73.4 78.9 oS.4 
Pemnesyivania ...s.cccee 70.5 70.6 68.7 
a ae ee we i ae 81.4 $9.4 76 6 
CC Se ee ee 73.7 76.1 82 ‘ 
GR 5 a See eae 73.0 82.2 doe 
SS ETT eee 73.9 83.2 do S 
I o's ig ea eee 73.5 66.2 0.8 
ERIS PC eee 47.5 92.1 63.6 
CO Se eee 69.2 73.1 69.3 
a, a oo i. becewes 69.2 72.4 69.0 
SRE Re eo ee ere 66.5 66.4 70.1 
i a ke le wo 76.3 75.4 (1.9 
OE ate 73.8 76.8 64.2 
eS A 84.9 93.1 80.1 
EE Sra 53.7 64.6 54.3 
RN Te ee i ae 77.4 83.0 73.6 
on, Md. & D. C. ....ex 49.8 2.1 68.4 
I Se re 68.3 10.5 74.3 
N. & S. Carolina........ 61.6 64.9 7.1 
a 70.7 76.7 2.2 
Ee 71.6 $0.4 73.8 
SO See 80.9 69.9 TO.8 
an oe. ee Obie... .. 69.2 69.0 70.9 
ie EE es 33.3 38.0 59.3 
Idaho, Wyo. & Mont. ... 58.8 70.1 74.6 
Ariz, Utah & N. Mex. .. 70.3¢ 77.34% 69.5 
ES de ee ee 65.9 77.7 70.6 
Washington ........... 52.5 68.3 64.4 
Ne se Lae oie d nt 71.0 67.8 68.7 
Eee 73.1 76.9 70.4 
Average for entire U. S.. 67.1 71.2 67.2 
Warehouses reporting...1173 1223 1469 


*Include S Maine. 
rlncludes Nevada. 


Comparing the July 31 occupancy per- 
centages in the table on the opposite 
page with those of June 30, it is dis- 
closed that the recession, 1.2 per cent, 
for the entire country, was not reflected 
In Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Indiana, Wis- 





OCCUPANCY AND TONNAGE 


consin, Iowa, Kansas, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Montana, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico 
and Colorado. In all these States there 
were advances; the maximum being 17.4 
in Kentucky-Tennessee. The greatest 
loss was 9.7 per cent, in Nebraska. 


Tonnage 


AS already pointed out, the percentage 
of volume which entered storage in 
July, out of the total arriving tonnage, 
was larger in the 1930 month than in 
July of 1929, the gain being 4.2 per cent. 
By divisions the comparisons are as fol- 


lows: 
Percentage Entering 








Storage—July 

“A wy 

1928 1929 1930 

ES ie a 6 oa ates 76.6 73.4 74.9 
ee. Seen. 5, 5 os 6 wo 08 82.4 $1.6 90.1 
East North Central...... $3.4 87.2 85.0 
West North Central...... 71.5 74.0 78.9 
Bowe MERE «ccc cees 42.0 49.0 17.3 
East South Central...... lbs 77.6 68.1 
West South Central...... 78.0 74.4 80.7 
IN is ee wg 58.8 61.8 54.8 
Se a aalk al e a e g'i eral 73.8 76.6 70.5 
Bere COMMENT 6c ccc ccces 71.3 75.6 79.8 
Warehouses reporting.... 1172 1223 1469 


Comparing this past July’s tonnage 
percentages with those recorded for 
June, it is found that a recession of 0.5 
per cent was reported, for the entire 
country. This decline was reflected in 
four of the divisions, with the Mountain 
section evidencing the maximum drop, 
3.8 per cent. There was virtually no 
change in the Middle Atlantic group, 
while the advances were led by the 
West North Central division with a 1.6 
per cent gain. The comparisons by divi- 


sions for the two months follow: 
Percentage Entering 








Storage—1930 
i Eves 

June July Change 
New England .......... 75.0 74.9 — 0.1 
Middle Atlantic ........ 90.1 90.1 alan 
East North Central.... 84.6 85.0 + 0.4 
West North Central.... 77.3 78.9 + 1.6 
South Atlantic ........ 76.3 77.8 + 1.0 
East South Central.... 71.5 68.1 — 3.4 
West South Central.... 81.8 80.7 — 1.1 
Sg Sea Gs Ge oe 58.6 54.8 - 3.8 
EE heii eee dec eae 69.3 70.5 + 1.2 
Entire country ......... 80.5 79.8 — 0.5 
Warehouses reporting... 1471 146% 


Meats, Poultry, 
Butter Decrease; 
Case Eggs Are Up 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 
TOCKS of meats, frozen poultry, and 
creamery butter in cold storage on 
Sept. 1 were smaller than on the same 
date a year ago, but stocks of case eggs 
increased, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

There were 699,738,000 pounds of 
meats in storage on Sept. 1 of this year 
as compared with 847,112,000 pounds 
last year; 42,629,000 pounds of frozen 
poultry, compared with 49,010,000 
pounds; and 143,096,000 pounds of 
creamery. butter, compared with 168,952,- 
000 pounds. 

Holdings of case eggs amounted to 
10.375,000 cases, compared with 8,547,- 
000 cases on Sept. 1 a year ago. Stocks 
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of lard amounted to 89,140,000 pounds, 
compared with 180,085,000 pounds last 
year. 

Meanwhile it is explained by the De- 
partment’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics that issuance of the monthly 
cold storage report prior to the twelfth 
day of each month is not feasible at this 
time in view of the volume of work in- 
volved in securing “the greatest possible 
accuracy in figures covering the holdings 
of the various commodities.” The De- 
partment’s statement goes on: 

“The list of concerns, cold storage 
warehouses and meat-packing establish- 
ments, from which reports are received 
by the bureau contains 1,400 names. Of 
these, about 60 are privately owned 
warehouses which carry fish only. This 
leaves about 1,340 to report for the gen- 
eral monthly cold storage report. 

“The schedule used for this report 
carries 36 items covering apples, pears, 
cold-pack fruit, dairy products, eggs, 
poultry, frozen and cured meats, and 
lard. Approximately 8,000 computations 
must be made, checked, and scrutinized 
before the figures can be tabulated. This 
system of checking is essential in order 
to correct errors and discrepancies, as 
errors in reports involve considerable 
subsequent correspondence with ware- 
housemen. 

“By the fourth day of one month 
(taken as a sample), only 16 per cent 
of the schedules had been received from 
warehousemen; by the fifth, 25 per 
cent; the sixth, 41 per cent; the seventh, 
49 per cent; (the eighth was Sunday) ; 
the ninth, 68 per cent, and the tenth, 82 
per cent. On the morning of the ninth, 
100 telegrams sent to concerns whose 
returns had not been received brought 
in all the important reports on the 
tenth. The figures must all be in and the 
editing completed by the evening of the 
tenth to allow one day for the comple- 
tion of punching machine cards and the 
necessary machine work of assembling 
sub-totals and totals for the completed 
tabulation. 


Release on 12th 


“On the morning of the twelfth, the 
day of release of the report, the fig- 
ures are given a final scrutiny and tele- 
graphic release forms are made _ up. 
When there is a holiday between the 
first and the twelfth of the month, the 
returns are slower in arriving at Wash- 
ington. To expedite returns, air mail 
return envelopes are furnished to cooper- 
ating concerns in the Pacific Coast and 
Pacific Northwest States. 

“To meet requests for earlier reports 
on butter, eggs, cheese, and poultry, the 
Bureau a few years ago started a ser- 
vice which furnishes a daily report on 
cold storage holdings of butter, Ameri- 
can cheese, case eggs, and frozen poultry 
from 10 of the most important markets 
and a weekly report from 26 markets. 
These reports represent about 50 and 
75 per cent of the totals, respectively, 
and can be used as a basis for estimat- 
ing United States totals.” 


--Stephens G. Rippey. 
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Distribution and Warehousing 
October, 1930 


What the Annual Warehouse Directory 
Means to Shipper and Warehouseman 


An Analysis, Based on Long Experience, of the Value of the 
Industry’s Yearly Reference Volume to National Distributor 


ACH individual traffic manager is primarily inter- 
EK ested in his own problems, relating to the most 
economical and safe means of transporting and 
delivering his shipments to various customers at distant 
He is not so much interested in outside 
problems, except as they affect traffic problems or establish 


destinations. 


traffic precedents. 


Under such conditions, whatever system is adopted 
within traffic departments of firms engaged in a national 
distribution of their products, that particular system must 
be one that is “tried and true’”—weighed in the balance 
of actual need and accepted as standard practice. 

In the latter position stands the annual Warehouse 
Directory published by Distribution and Warehousing. By 
merit of proven worth, this Warehouse Directory hangs 
at the right of the traffic manager’s desk, while it is 


NE instance of speeding up deliveries 

as well as making a savings might 
well be given here, as an example of the 
result of careful checking of ware- 
housing facilities as listed in the annual 
warehouse directory. 

At a large seaport we were dis- 
tributing pooled cars at a point inland 
some distance from the steamship docks, 
costing 15c. cwt. to dray from docks to 
warehouse, then a warehouse handling 
charge, plus another drayage charge to 
place shipments into hands of out-going 
rail lines. Careful check showed a large 
merchandise distribution warehouse in 
another part of that same city, adjacent 
to another steamship company’s docks, 
and having on its premises, or adjoining, 
a freight depot. Investigation of the 
listing in the annual warehouse direc- 
tory showed that the new warehouse 
specialized in distribution of pool cars 
of canned foods and similar commodi- 
ties. This move alone saved several 
thousand dollars each year, and placed 
shipments quickly into hands of out- 
bound rail carriers; it meant a change 
of steamship lines and warehouses, but 
traffic must flow in the most economical 
channel, safety considered. Both ware- 
housing organizations were entirely re- 
sponsible and dependable, so the question 
of safety did not enter in as much as it 
does in some instances. 





and Storage Executive 


By Don F. HARNER 


Traffic Manager, Stewart Curtis Packers, Inc. 


of canned foods. 


houses. 





Hitch Your Warehouse to a Star 


HE national distributor’ will 

look for the Star when consult- 
ing the 1931 Warehouse Directory 
in selecting points for storage. 
Will your listing be Starred next 
year? It will be if you notary 
the information you return. 





Such savings as are earned by a traf- 
fic department are as much a reduction 
of freight cost on their commodity, as 
on freight rates, after a formal hear- 
ing. It is a victory over “waste in dis- 
tribution”’—and waste of any kind is 
undesirable. 

There are doubtless many instances, 
where goods are forwarded by other 
shippers who do not yet fully realize the 
full value of the annual warehousing 
directory, wherein extra cost in transit 
is paid by shipper, somewhere along the 
line of transit, whether it be in the 
actual warehousing or in reshipment 
methods that may be used. 

Intelligent analysis based upon facts 
is the only safe way for a traffic depart- 
ment to proceed. In the warehousing 
field there is only one known complete 
and authentic source of warehousing in- 
formation to which we may turn. It is 


supplemented on a nearby table by the monthly issues oj 
Distribution and Warehousing as a necessary and integral 
part of the industrial traffic department. 

The writer can recall the advent of Distribution ani 
Warehousing’s annual Warehouse Directory into his traff 
department, some years ago, in the national distribution 
It superseded a small red book gui 
of various commodities and incidentally listing a few ware. 


The effect of the Warehouse Directory was that of shed- 
ding a new light upon warehousing conditions in variou 
cities, the checking of warehouse facilities, etc. 

The natural result was that thousands of dollars were 
saved to my corporation, as officials have attested, a 
well as the use of more logical and quicker methods of 
delivery to consignees. 


with much satisfaction that we acknowl 
edge the savings earned by the use of 
that source of information—namely, the 
annual warehouse directory published 
by Distribution and Warehousing. 

There may be something in the psy- 
chology of a name given to, or adopted 
by, any particular service. For example, 
had the “Warehouse Directory” received 
the name “Shippers’ Guide” it might be 
inferred quickly that it was published 
with a purpose of serving the shipper, 
alone, in displaying the warehousemen’s 
wares, so to speak. From the fact that 
this reference volume is commonly known 
as the warehouse directory, there is no 
reason to assume that the service con- 
cerns warehouses alone, and not the 
shippers over the nation. 

Let us consider the facts, then, from 
the viewpoint and needs of the shipping 
public, who are users and potential users 
of warehouse services over the country; 
let us find out what they need in thei 
search for efficiency in transportation, 
warehousing and distribution. 


Shippers’ Viewpoint 
8 hp careful analysis, any indus 
trial traffic department may lb 
classified as a “specialized purchasing de: 
partment” whose duties are separate 
and distinct from, though in cooperation 
(Continued on page 22) 
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ISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING at this time is distributing question- 
naires to warehousemen, to enable the latter to supply revised information for 
listings in the industry’s reference volume—the annual Warehouse Directory, the 
1931 edition of which will appear in January. 


The warehousemen’s listings will be published without cost. The “DandW” 
questionnaires so state—on them, in red type, are the wordings “FREE” and “THIS 
IS NOT AN ADVERTISING CONTRACT.” 


Warehousemen know, through yearly experience, that when they sign these 
‘‘DandW” questionnaires they are not obligating themselves to make payments of any 
kind to Distribution and Warehousing. ‘They know that the compilation of the list- 
ings is a free service, on the part of the publishers of this magazine, to Business. 


Telephone Technique in “Lining Up” the Morning’s Moves 


ie BN E of the real problems—confront- 
ing the mover of household goods, 
is the proper ‘lining up” to achieve two 
moves per truck in the forenoon,” ac- 
cording to E. E. Ridgley, proprietor of 
m South Side Moving Storage, Denver, 

olo. 

“Inasmuch as the majority of the 
moving man’s appointments for house- 
hold work are made by telephone, the 
correct ‘timing’ of the moves quite often 
simmers down to a matter of telephone 
‘technique’.” 

As an effective means of starting the 
telephone conversation in the right man- 
ner, so that later the day’s work can be 
started correctly, Mr. Ridgley takes what 
mn Salesman’s language is termed the 
aggressive.” To illustrate: 

Mrs, Jones calls the South Side com- 
pany and starts something like this: 


“Hello, Mr. Ridgley. This is Mrs. 
Jones. I would like you to move me in 
the morning.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Jones. We’ll be there 
at seven-thirty. Will you need any bar- 
rels, packing boxes, etc.?” 

Others movers of household goods will 
recognize “seven-thirty” as the hour for 
the first morning move toward which 
all transfer houses strain. 

Our use of the word “aggressive” ap- 


plies. 
Mr. Ridgley, it is observed, sets the 
date himself — takes satisfaction for 


granted, turns immediatelyl to the con- 
sideration of selling more merchandise 
on the particular sale. 

Mr. Ridgley believes there is danger 
of carrying the matter of courtesy to the 
point of absurdity—obsequious fawning 
which defeats the very aims of courtesy 


by its insincerity. An answer to the 
foregoing opening of Mrs. Jones which 
exemplifies this would be something like 
this: 

“Certainly Mrs. Jones. Now, what 
time would be most convenient to you?” 

The conversation would be immedi- 
ately out of hand. 

“Oh, not too early, Mr. Ridgley. Come 
about eight-thirty.” 

Mr. Ridgley is now, as the saying goes, 
“in the hole.” 

“Can’t you make that a little earlier, 
Mrs. Jones, you see—etce.” 

On the surface, a bad start. In addi- 
tion to laying one open to the suspi- 
cion that “the most convenient time to 
you” was not meant altogether. In ad- 
dition, also, to sidetracking the conversa- 
tion, and losing a fine opportunity to 
suggest “barrels” and “packing boxes.” 
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with, the usual purchasing department. 
Various instructions governing routing, 
segregation, storing, reforwarding, etc., 
are all incidental to the purchase of 
services as made by the traffic manager 
for his principal. He is obligated to 
buy the best possible services at the 
lowest possible rates, consistent with 
safety. 

Throughout a period of years the traf- 
fic manager must work out policies 
which his department is to follow, to 
meet the needs of the firm according to 
the demands of all parts of the organiza- 
tion, from the president of his firm, the 
treasurer, the general manager, the sales 
manager, and so on down the line. Such 
a program must needs be a balanced pro- 
gram to endure over a period of years, 
and at the same time effect the economies 
for which that industrial traffic depart- 
ment was primarily organized. 

Before shipping a car for distribution 
to a new center, not previously used, 
there are many questions which arise in 
the traffic man’s mind and which must 
be definitely settled before he can feel 
consistent in entrusting goods to the val- 
uation of $10,000 to $50,000 a car to some 
new or hitherto unknown firm. 

One point is clear in advance—that it 
pays to distribute such cars by means 
of some reliable merchandise distribu- 
tion warehouse; but the question is, 
“Which warehouse shall I use?” 

It might be stated here that some 
shippers still believe they have effected 
an economy by consigning a pooled car 
to one of their customers for distribu- 
tion, in saving a few cents per hundred 
pounds therein; but the writer can state 
most emphatically that such a policy is 
“nenny-wise and pound-foolish,” for a 
customer will not follow distribution in- 


struction; claim records will not be 


handled correctly; freight will not be 
prepaid beyond for account of the 
shipper; and report of distribution will 
not be rendered properly when a car is 
distributed by some such sub-consignee. 

So our problem now is to determine 
which warehouse at the new distribution 
point will most efficiently and economi- 
cally handle the car about to be shipped. 
There are a number of questions in the 
mind of the shipper as to the various 
warehouses at the distribution point. 
These follow one another in_ logical 
order: 

1. That information regarding the 
warehouses be up-to-date as well as 
authentic. 

2. Name and address of the warehouse. 

3. Names of officers of the firm. 

4. Kind of business specialized in: 
merchandise, household goods or cold 
storage. 

5. Responsibility. 

6. Number of warehouses, floor space; 
if fireproof. 

7. Reshipping facilities; proximity to 
railroad or steamship terminals. 

8. Whether motor freight line operates 
from premises. 

9. Association affiliation usually indi- 
cates a “live wire” organization; the 
A. W. A. carries high respect in shipper’s 











THE WAREHOUSE DIRECTORY 


mind, as well as certain State organiza- 
tions. 

The thought naturally follows, “Where 
can I obtain this data quickly from one 
or more sources?” 

From some years of service as traffic 
manager in shipping to all parts of the 
United States, I can honestly say that 
I know of only one source where such 
complete and authentic data can be lo- 
cated; and that is most certainly Dvis- 
tribution and Warehousing’s§ annual 
warehouse directory and the monthly 
issues containing the “ads” of such ware- 





HE writer of this article 

is a traffic manager widely 
and favorably known to the 
merchandise storage execu- 
tives of the country. For 
years, when selecting ware- 
house-consignees, he has con- 
sulted Distribution and Ware- 
housing’s Annual Warehouse 
Directory, making use of both 
the free listings and the paid- 
for advertising, and has con- 
sidered also the warehouse- 
men’s advertising in the regu- 
lar issues of Distribution and 
W arehousing. 

In this respect, Mr. Harner 
is by no means unique. Other 
traffic managers have long 
been doing the same thing. 

This article by Mr. Harner 
is peculiarly timely for the 
reason that the 1931 Ware- 
house Directory, to appear in 
January, is in course of prepa- 
ration. He emphasizes—and 
tells why—comprehensive and 
authentic information should 
be returned by the warehouse- 
men for publication in the 
industry’s yearly reference 
volume. 

Authoritative and _ up-to- 
date facts are wanted by the 
distributor-consultant. The 
warehouse company which 
supplies such facts will bene- 
fit in a business way in 1931. 





houses as are looking for additional 
business. 

And, naturally, the same thought will 
apply to the sending of business to the 
firms which make known their facilities; 
just as, when you employ a reliable man, 
you want to know first that he really 
wants to work—that he has a will to 
work. 

The “ads” which accompany the list- 
ing in the directory, and those which 
are in subsequent issues, each tells its 
own story in a way that cannot possibly 
be interpreted from a listing alone. 

From the viewpoint of the traffic man- 
ager it would seem impossible that any 
warehouse would fail to secure a 
STARRED listing; or to tell its indi- 
vidual story, in its own’ “ad,” of what 
it has to offer, especially where a ser- 
vice is available at that warehouse not 
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to be found at all others in the sam 
city. 

Having the information available 
then the shipper may proceed to write 
for rates giving a list of his own re. 
quirements so that the warehousemap 
may be able to quote intelligently. Aj; 
mail handles such inquiries through 
quickly; replies usually follow in the 
same way as inquiry sent so that only 4 
few days is necessary to decide when 
quick decision is urgent. The replies 
with maps, freight rates and other data, 
are then assembled in a file folder bear. 
ing the name of the city in question; 
these afterward become a part of a per. 
manent “Warehouse Data’ file in the 
shipper’s offices. 

This method of buying service may 
sound extremely simple, but from the 
viewpoint of one shipper it has actually 
saved thousands of dollars in distribu- 
tion cost, by the selection of such facili- 
ties as will best fit his particular needs, 
By particular needs is meant the loca- 
tion of the warehouse; perhaps its 


proximity to the whoesale grocery trade § 


of that city if goods are mainly for city 
consignees; or means available for re- 
shipment without necessity of drayage 
expense; etc. 

The shipper is interested in up-to-date 
information as to new conditions arising, 
as it affects his own business; legal de- 
cisions have a bearing oftentimes di- 
rectly upon the shipper’s own problems; 
and last but not least, the Warehousing 
Directory “ads” and the motor freight 
line “ads” do tell the shipper that such 
and such firms are still “going strong” 
and can handle a little more business on 
short notice. 

It would surely be a “long stretch” if 
a shipper had to wait a whole year for 
next directory issue to see if certain 
firms were still active and looking for 
business! 

In the foregoing are stated certain 
definite conclusions of shippers, from 
the shipper’s viewpoint. Perhaps some 
of the statements are rather “startling.” 
Nevertheless they are facts, as_ the 
shipper sees it. It is well, at times, to 
get the view of “the fellow on the other 
side of the fence,” in order properly to 
analyze one’s own daily problems. 


W arehousing’s Viewpoint 


rTIYHE value of an authentic clearing 
= house for the listing of all public 
warehouses must appeal to everyone in- 
terested in this line of business. It is 
possible to make reciprocal arrangements 
at widely separated points in the United 
States by use of the directory and sub- 
sequent issues. It is a most convenient 
and economical means of “letting the 
world know” that the warehousemen 
are on the job and are looking for more 
business. Ask some warehouseman who 
has made some money through a con- 
nection that was originated through the 
Distribution and Warehousing Directory 
just what he would take for his direc- 


_tory, if he could not get another? Well, 


there is ample food for thought. Money 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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Its Economic Relation to Public Warehousing 


Number 67 


The Developments of 1930 in Field Warehousing 


WO years ago a privately compiled list of field ware- 
The list for 1929, 

as of the first of September, numbered 486. On that 
same date for the present year my total is 551, but so 
into field warehousing this 
The number of ware- 
house stocks under custodian management is, in my judg- 
ment, greatly in excess of 551; but so many warehousemen 
have now taken on small groups of three and four field 
set-ups that it is becoming impossible for an individual 


houses in operation totaled 252. 


much confusion has come 
year that I distrust my own list. 


to keep a record. 


For the first time, too, the past year has witnessed the 
There has been, in 
previous years, here and there a field warehouse that has 
ceased to do business, but this is the first time that this 
number has amounted to anything. My list names 46 of 


discontinuation of field warehouses. 


| deme canneries, as in previous years, 
account for most of the field ware- 
housing. Canned goods are a rather ob- 
vious commodity for this type of finan- 
cing, with the general conditions of 
their marketing pretty hard during the 
twelve months just passed. 

Small canneries, with total packs of 
fewer than 10,000 cases, feel greatest 
pressure for this kind of help. They 
are usually in agricultural communities, 
cften operated by men of limited means, 
quite often owned cooperatively by the 
growers of the region. Their market 
has generally been found through a 
foods broker who disposes of the pack 
to some wholesale house or chain store 
to be labeled with a private brand. Such 
a small cannery always faces financial 
strain at the packing season, because 
cash is required to pay growers for the 
crop, to pay for the season’s recondi- 
tioning of the plant, to meet payrolls, 
and to make first instalment for the tin 
cans themselves. 

In this way the small cannery is the 
But, unfortu- 
nately, a pack of 10,000 cases, at current 
rates, does not repay the reputable ware- 
houseman. The custodian’s wages alone 
will equal the total revenue, provided 
that a reliable man be employed and paid 
4 wage that insures his honesty. Noth- 





By H. A. Harine 


too! 


this sort, and the reasons reported to me are almost 46, 


Of the 46, these reasons in 20 instances, possibly 23, 
simmer down to this: 
meaning that the quantity of goods stored in the field 
house did not yield revenue enough to the warehouseman 
to justify the undertaking. 
tions might be classified as reporting: 
house was turned into a real warehouse’—meaning that 
the goods of more than one storer are now accepted and 


“There was nothing in it for us’”— 


Eight more of the explana- 
“The field ware- 


the field house thus converted into a public warehouse. 


ing explanation: 


ing remains for putting the leased 
premises into proper condition for the 
responsibility. The field warehouse is, 
therefore, operated as a sort of lottery. 
The warehouseman “chances” that the 
custodian will prevent thievery, that the 
canner will not remove goods without 
permission or tamper with the receipts. 
If things do not “go right” someone 
stands to lose, and that someone is the 
warehouseman. 

Of the field warehouses reporting 
“There was nothing in it for us” nearly 
all were those which attempted to oper- 
ate on too small a margin. Nor were 
they all for canneries, though most come 
under that class. Several were cotton 
warehouses and nine grain. 

The belief that the obvious is not al- 
ways the best is borne out by statements 
made to me by the larger, and more ex- 
perienced, field warehousemen. They 
have learned not to bother with small 
stocks, it having been brought to them 
by hard knocks that unless a field house 
yields a certain income, as a minimum, 
it better be passed by. 

A Baltimore bank president who in 
July, 1929, said to me, among other 
things “A lot more of the canneries do- 
ing business with this bank are going to 
have field warehousing this season. If 
they don’t, they’ll not borrow over this 





Yet another five of the 46 give as the reason the embarrass- 
“The storer got the better of us—got 
away with some of the goods and threw a loss on us’— 
meaning, of course, that the custodian was lax or the man- 
agement faulty in supervision. 


desk,”’ the 
writes: 

“I did as I said. A dozen of them 
put in field warehousing. But what was 
good for the bank wasn’t so good for 
the warehousemen. We had no losses. 
That part of it was all gain. But now 
the warehousemen refuse to repeat the 
contract, declaring they lost money. I 
am persuaded that until a cannery does 
a business of 25,000 cases it can’t afford 
any field warehousing that is worth a 
hoot.” 

Fortunately, for these tomato canners 
of Maryland, the railroads are extend- 
ing their storage-in-transit privilege 
both for Baltimore and Philadelphia and 
canneries are thus enabled to ship into 
those cities, store in public warehouses 
for any time up to twelve months, and 
then reship to the market on the through 
freight rate, plus a_ small _ stop-over 
charge. 


in July of present year 


Large Storers 
"i gpiectesengrcsorengey with learning that 
A 


stocks may be too small to bear the 
cost is the striking development of 1930, 
namely, that large manufacturers have 
used this form of financing as never be- 
fore. 
One paint manufacturer segregated a 
million dollars worth of his product as 
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a field warehouse close to the factory in 
order to borrow against it. This was 
done in December-January and the loan 
is still outstanding. The paint had been 
made up in anticipation of a building 
boom this year, which failed to mate- 
rialize, and this maker, rather than cut 
prices, has held this rather large stock 
over the summer. 

At lease two manufacturers of farm 
implements, surprised also by the re- 
duced market of this summer, have had 
recourse to field warehousing in order to 
obtain ready funds. It is reported to 
me that the field warehouse receipts for 
these two concerns total more than three 
million dollars. 

Not to be outdone, one of the steel 
pipe makers, whose name is a household 
word in the steel industry, has at this 
very moment three stocks of pipe at 
three cities warehoused under the cus- 
todian arrangement. 

Cement makers, too, have this summer 
used field warehouses in the effort to 
realize cash from their heavy invento- 
ries. Three of them have been reliably 
reported to me as doing this, and one 
of these manufacturers tells me: 

“It’s a new idea for us. 

“The warehouseman named a fee of 
one-half of one per cent of the face 
of all receipts outstanding, with a bal- 
ance to be struck every Monday morn- 
ing. It sounded pretty expensive; but 
we had to have the money and the banks 
insisted on the security. But now we’re 
for it—and we get our money from the 
banks enough lower to meet the half 
per cent because, so the bankers tell me, 
our notes with these warehouse receipts 
pinned to them are eligible for redis- 
count with the Federal Reserve but our 
notes without receipts aren’t. The dif- 
ference sounds phoney but there must 
be something to it. A bank isn’t giv- 
ing away anything in the interest rate.” 

In New York City, with the flatness of 
the textile industries this year, bank 
after bank has demanded warehousing 
of raw materials by those who come for 
loans. In a single loft building just off 
of Seventh Avenue are three field ware- 
houses of this sort, all operated for the 
benefit of one bank which has a branch 
within a city block. An officer of this 
bank told me, on July 11: 

“Yes, indeed, we favor those field 
warehouses. That word ‘field’ doesn’t fit 
just right, does it?—for this town and 
especially in the section of the cutting- 
up trades! All the same, we have to do 
something to guard the fabrics from 
thievery. 

“Here’s our list. Each card in this 
file is one of your field warehouses in a 
loft building. The warehouse is only a 
room, but it’s bolted and double pad- 
locked and we make them have a watch- 
man twenty-four hours of the day. 
Twenty-seven, twenty-eight, thirty-one 
of them. And,” five minutes later when 








a clerk handed him an adding machine 
slip, “this bank has loans out for $707,- 
344.72.” 


Financing 


- has repeatedly been stated in the 
pages of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, field warehousing “is more an 
instrument of credit than of storing.” 
It is undertaken because the owner of 
goods needs bankable security for a loan, 
not because he lacks space for storing 
the goods. 

If properly operated and managed 
with integrity, it is sound economically. 
It is a useful mode of financing. This 
soundness comes, however, only “if, 
when and so long as” the integrity of 
guardianship is maintained. The slight- 
est lapse makes the warehouse receipt a 
worthless piece of collateral when it 
faces the acid test. That test means 
nothing short of bankruptcy, or prison, 
for the borrower nine times out of ten; 
because, if driven to such desperate 
measures, he is already tottering. The 
same test may bring a heavy loss to the 
warehouseman whose guarantee must be 
made good. 

The whole purpose of field warehous- 
ing is to make good collateral for loans. 
The warehouseman goes to the factory— 
into the “field” in one sense of that 
word—for the sole purpose of separat- 
ing certain goods of the manufacturer 
from his other goods. A partition is 
thrown around them by holding them 
in a leased warehouse; a_ custodian 
guards them from tampering hands; a 
warehouse receipt shields them from at- 
attachment and other legal process. 

Merely to state the purpose of field 
warehousing suggests the danger. It is 
sound economically if well done; it is 
fraught with trouble if carelessness en- 
ters. 

Due to the nature of their business 
some owners of goods must provide for 
storage of their goods on their own 
premises. The custodian comes, there- 
fore, to the “field” and operates a ware- 
house under lease of the premises. 

Inherent in these circumstances are 
certain dangers which do not exist with 
the ordinary public warehouse. Chief of 
these is that the manufacturer, or other 
owner of the goods, finds it difficult to 
remember that ne has made a valid lease 
to the warehouseman of his building and 
that he himself has no right to enter it, 
to handle or remove his own goods, or 
to dictate how they shall be protected. 
The warehouseman has undertaken to do 
these things and has issued a receipt for 
the goods. Precautions must, accord- 


ingly, be taken in order that there may 
“follow that degree of disinterested cus- 
todianship which rediscount and original 
banks demand.” 

It is not safe for the warehouseman 
to take over a building under lease and 
then permit the manufacturer or his 
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to Public Warehousing 


employees to run the warehouse and cop. 
duct it just as they did before the leas. 
ing arrangement. ‘The warehousemap 
must exercise complete control and do. 
minion over the house and the goods 
stored therein. This does not neces. 
sarily mean that the owner of the goods 
must be denied access to the warehouse, 
He is permitted admission under the 
same conditions that obtain with the 
public warehouse: he is given access 
to his goods only in presence of the 
warehouseman. 

The lease, in other words, must not 
be a subterfuge. The custodian must 
control the goods at all times. 


Some Rules 


HOSE who have made money from 

field warehousing are those who have 
prepared their organization to do the 
work. They have employed competent 
legal advisors to draw the forma! docv- 
ments, particularly the leases and the 
contracts. Thus have they shielded 
themselves against slips and mishaps 
which bring loss when something gees 
wrong. 

From experiences of those who have 
pioneered field warehousing there have 
emerged formulated rules for field ware- 
housing. We would not guarantee that 
these rules will insure profitable ware- 
housing but we would very strongly ree- 
ommend that any warehouseman trying 
field warehouses should incorporate these 
rules into his procedure. They are like 
the “Don’ts” of the school teacher: 
things to avoid. Success, and profits, 
will begin with these rules and will in- 
crease by exercise of good business judg- 
ment. Most of all is it necessary to em- 
ploy the right personnel. 

The rules we give are those of the 
Federal Warehouse Bureau, acceptable 
for the set-up of a field warehouse. 

“1. The person, firm, or corporation 
that leases the warehouse from the 
owner must be wholly disinterested as 
far as depositors in the warehouse are 
concerned, except that, if the warehouse 
man is of the corporate form, stock 
ownership in the warehouse company by 
a depositor will not per se bar such de- 
positor from the right to store in the 
warehouse. However, such stockholder- 
depositor must not gain a controlling in- 
terest nor occupy any managerial posi- 
tion in the warehouse organization. 
There must be no blood relationship be 
tween the management and depositor’. 

“2. The original lease must be duly 
recorded unless there is a statutory it- 
hibition against recordation of leases. 

“3. Copies, bearing genuine original 
signatures, of the original leases ot 
copies of the originals certified as 10 
signatures shall be forwarded to the 
Department, such copies to be marked 
“copy,” while the originals should be 
plainly marked “original” and retained 
by the warehouseman. 
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“4 The warehouseman must have 
and exercise absolute and actual control 
of the licensed space. 

“5 ‘The licensed space must be sub- 
stantially separated from any non- 
licensed space. It must be kept sub- 
stantially locked, and the owner of the 
building and depositors, their employees 
and agents, must be denied access to the 
licensed space except when in the pres- 
ence of the warehouseman or his au- 
thorized agents; provided, that if any 
watchman in the employ of the owner 
of the building is transferred to the em- 
ploy of the warehouseman and his entire 
salary is paid. by the warehouseman, 
such watchman may have a key and have 
access to the warehouse or warehouses. 
No one, other than the licensed ware- 
houseman, his authorized representative 
or a watchman shall be permitted to have 
the custody of any key to the warehouse. 
In case there is any doubt as to whether 
or not all the keys to the warehouse are 
not in the possession of the warehouse- 
man, his authorized representative, or an 
authorized watchman as above indicated, 
the warehouseman will be required to 
provide new locks and keys for the ware- 
house. 

“The watchmen referred to in rule 5 
are persons engaged as watchmen in the 
ordinary sense and the rule does not 


= mean that persons performing any other 


service for any depositor can act as 
watchmen, nor does it mean that any 
person not meeting the requirements of 
rule 7 can supervise for the warehouse- 
man the placing of goods in the ware- 
house or the removing of goods there- 
from, simply because he is also a watch- 
man. The appointment of any employee 
of the owner of the building or any de- 
positor as a watchman under the rule, 
will not be permitted at any warehouse 
where it has not been the custom regu- 
larly to employ a watchman during the 
storage season. 

“6. At no time may goods be placed 
in the warehouse or removed therefrom 
by any person other than the licensed 
warehouseman or his duly authorized 


agents, except with the consent and in 
the presence of the licensed warehouse- 
man or his representative. No excep- 
tions will be made to this rule. 

“7. A custodian or manager of the 
warehouse shall not receive any part of 
his salary or wages from any person 
depositing goods in the warehouse, nor 
shall he be subjected to receiving in- 
structions from anyone concerning the 
business of the warehouse except from 
the warehouseman. He need not be a 
full-time employee of the warehouseman 
but he shall not be a part or a full-time 
employee of any depositor who owns or 
is interested in any of the goods in the 
warehouse. He cannot perform any ser- 
vices for such depositor, either for com- 
pensation or otherwise. In other words, 
the custodian or manager must be abso- 
lutely independent of every depositor. A 
temporary independence cannot be con- 
sidered; that is, an employee of a de- 
positor may not be engaged for the pe- 
riod of the lease and then thereafter 
return to the employ of the depositor. 

“8. Signs indicating that the building 
has been leased by the warehouseman 
and is controlled and operated by him 
must be erected in conspicuous places on 
each leased building so that they will 
readily attract the attention of the pub- 
lic. Proper signs must also be placed 
at each point of entry and exit. Small 
signs, inconspicuously placed on the out- 
side of the building or the placing of 
all signs inside the building, will not be 
acceptable.” 


W atchmen 


l gry the preliminary matter of law- 
ful leases, tight contracts, and the 
proper filing of legal documents, comes 
the second requisite of successful opera- 
tion. This is: close inspection. 
Inspection refers mostly to checking 
up the watchman or custodians. Just as 
banks are subject to examination from 
time to time, even though all their offi- 
cers and employees are heavily bonded, 
the field warehouse requires constant 
surveillance. A check should be made to 
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Its Economic Relation 


to Public Warehousing 


determine whether or not receipts have 
been properly issued, whether they have 
been properly returned and cancelled 
before delivery of the goods, and that for 
all outstanding receipts there are actu- 
ally in the warehouse the goods covered 
by the receipts. 

It is notable that in field warehous- 
ing the outstanding successes have been 
made by those companies which are 
most meticulous in their inspections. 
They use “surprise” audits; they show 
up at irregular intervals to make an 
examination; they even lay traps for 
their men. 

The backbone of field warehousing is 
supervision over the custodians; for, due 
to the isolation of their work, these men 
are especially susceptible to temptation. 
The moment the borrower is pressed for 
funds he turns to the field warehouse, 
because there he thinks to lay hand on 
a carload of goods that can be quickly 
sold for cash. If, by any hook or crook, 
he is able to deceive the caretaker, even 
to bribe him, so as to remove a lot of 
the goods, he will do so. To do the same 
thing in the public warehouse, where 
others are employed and where super- 
vision is constant, would have been im- 
possible, but it may be easy where the 
“warehouse” is an _ isolated building, 
miles from the warehouseman’s office, 
situated amid other buildings of the 
manufacturer. If the goods can be 
got past the watchman they may be 
moved about, and loaded into a railroad 
car or motor truck, without arousing 
suspicion. 

Circumstances such as these create a 
peculiar temptation to the custodian. 
Integrity can be maintained only by con- 
stant supervision and check of the man 
and of the goods. 

Wherever losses have come through 
field warehousing the cause has been 
the same: lack of fidelity of the custo- 
dian. Any warehouseman, therefore, 
who contemplates this form of business 
should prepare himself to _ institute 
checks and counter-checks on all of his 
men. 


San Francisco Moving Companies Advertise With Floats in Harbor Day Parade 


OME of San Francisco’s warehouse 

and moving companies took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to advertise 
their services and facilities on the oc- 
casion of the city’s annual “Harbor 
Day” celebration on Aug. 21 when Uncle 
Sam’s Pacific Coast fleet was in the 
harbor. 


Following the marching marines and 
sailors through the principal streets 
were floats and trucks depicting vari- 
ous modes of transportation identified 
with the harbor. 

The accompanying picture shows mo- 
tor equipment entered in this parade by 


the Market Street Van & Storage Co. 
and the Lynch & Sons Van & Storage 
Co. 


The locale was the waterfront, where 
many thousands of persons assembled 
as spectators. 
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TWO BITS 


Vol. X. No. 7 


A Bit Here, A Bit There 


Gotham, October, 1930 





EO. POST, Distribution and Warehousing’s former 
office boy, who has been promoted to head our Pro- 
duction Dept., strolled into Two Bits’s sanctum. 

“How about the October Two Bits?” Geo. asked. “The 
printshop is yelling for your copy.” 

“We have run out of ideas, Geo.,” said Ye Ed. “More- 
over, Geo.,” we added brilliantly, “a Production Dept. is 
supposed to produce. You are now head of the Production 
Dept., Geo., & it strikes us that part of your job should be 
to produce ideas so that we can write Two Bits each mo. 
early enough so that the printshop will not have to yell 
for copy on a/c that we are late.” 

“Well,” said Geo. practically immediately, “why don’t 
you do a lazy Two Bits like you did last mo.?” 

“Whatd’yuhmean, lazy?’’ was our demand. 

“Last mo.,” said Geo., firmly, “you ran in Two Bits a 
5 x 4-inch photo which took up about a 1/5th of the space 
on the page. That left only 4/5ths that you had to write in 
order to fill. So why don’t you, in your Oct. Two Bits, put 
in photos that will take up 4/5ths of the page & then you 
will have to write only the other 1/5th in order to fill.” 

Now you know why Geo. got his promotion from office 
boy to head of our Production Dept. Geo. has ideas. 

“That is all very good, Geo.” uttered Ye Ed., “but where 
will we get the photos?” 

“That,” vouchsafed Geo., “is my job—not yours. I never 
have an idea but that I can back it up. So as head of the 
Production Dept. I herewith produce 2 photos which, if 
you are a wise Ed., you should ought to use so that you 
will have to rite less in order to fill.” 

& Geo. handed us the 2, which are herewith reproduced, 
& you should blame Geo. if they are not worth looking at. 

Also, in order not to tax your mentality, we will explain 
the illustrations. 

The drawing at the bottom of the page is from Judge, 
the Gotham humorous public’n. The plane higher up 
has a van body supposed to contain furniture, or h.h.g. 
The plane lower down carries 2 aviators, 1 of whom seems 
to be driving, the other probably being a passenger. In 
the foregoing 2 sentences we are referring to the 2 
planes in the foreground. There are 2 other planes in 
the background, 
but the _ artist 
put them in for 
atmosphere, to 
emphasize that 
the scene is one 
of aerial charac- 
ter, which is em- 
phasized also by 
the landscape. 

Well, it would 
appear that the 2 
aviators, when 
they took off, did 
not expect to see 
a hg. truck 
until they landed 


The man who thought he had seen the again. 
last of trucks and truckmen That is the 























whole point of the drawing. What did the 2 aviators do 
but run across a h.h.g. van body transporting h.h.g. by 
air? You can imagine their surprise after what they had 
expected not to see. 

Now that you appreciate the significance of the photo 
at the bottom, you should turn to that in the upper right 
hand corner of the page. It is from the Minneapolis Star. 

The central figure with the golfing utensil in his paws 
looks like the 156-yr-old Turk who came to the U. 5S. A. 
Gotham & elsewhere) recently but it is not. 

The holder of the utensil is none other than Geo. A. 
Rhame. Geo. is sec’y of the Minnesota Warehousemen’s 
Assoc’n & business mgr of The Merchandise Warehouse- 
man, a contemporary of Two Bits. Recently Geo. made 
a hole-in-1 at golfing, & in the picture he is shown on 
the Minnetonka golfing course in Minn., & the other gen- 
tlemen are, left to right, Pat Sawyer, Minn.’s_ new 
amateur golfing champion, who is telling Geo. just where 
he should hit the golfing ball; Dick Putnam, who is in- 
structing Geo. how he should keep his head down when 
golfing; & Art Tvera, runner-up in the State golfing 
meet, who is advising Geo. how to hold the golfing utensil 
when putting while golfing. 


EQ. POST, our former office boy, who has been pro- J 

moted to head our Production Dept., should have 
made the pictures larger so that Ye Ed. would not have 
to write this add’l text in order to fill. 

We will fill by mentioning storagers who were in 
Gotham recently & personally paid their respects by call- 
ing at Two Bit’s sanctum. They are, alphabetically, Fred 
Berry, the Cincinnati storager; F. J. Burch, the Pueblo, 
Colo., storager; Fred Long, the St. Louis storager; Rod 
Sprigg, the Los Angeles storager; & Al Walker, of Chi- 
cago, the DSInc. mer. 

A familiar advt. says that 4 out of 5 have something 
or other, but not 1 of the foregoing 5 storagers donated 
Ye Ed. with even 1 cigar. We are vs. Scotch visitations. 
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Let's Take the Family 


To right, James A. Walker, president, treasurer and 
manager of the Reliable Transfer & Storage Co., 





Seattle 





the warehouse of the Reliable company at 208 Third 
Avenue South, Seattle 
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James A. Walker 


By Elizabeth Forman 


RELIABLE TRANS 
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eo... . and as the gallant little band 
of cowboys rounded the brow of the hill. 
four and twenty redskins bit the dust.” 


T was stuff like this that made James A. Walker 
get the way he was. Like all boys of his age, 
he found life in a small Canadian city rather 

commonplace, and he dreamed of going West. His 
father had a brother engaged in the mercantile 
business in Idaho. So father wrote to uncle and 
uncle immediately replied: “Send him out.” 

That was in 1886, and such was young Walker’s 
departure from his birthplace in London, Ontario, 
Canada, for the great open spaces. 

Mr. Walker is now president of the Reliable 
Transfer & Storage Co., Seattle—which is getting 
ahead of the story. 

The young adventurer spent four years in Idaho 
working for his uncle in the grocery business. 
Again he grew restless. There was an opening in 
Missoula, Mont., and he took it, staying there for 
eight years as an employee of the Missoula Mer- 
cantile Co. Later he went to Spokane, where he 
engaged in business for himself and where he re- 
mained for five years. All this without completely 
drowning the urge to push on westward along with 
the “Tide of Empire” or whatever it was that was 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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The Law of Forged and Altered 
Warehouse Receipts 


tative of money, used for transmission of money, 

or for the payment of debts or for purchases. It 
does not pass from hand to hand as bank notes or coin. It 
is a contract or a symbol of ownership of the goods cov- 
However, if the goods are lost or stolen, a 
subsequent sale of them by the finder or thief, although to 
a bona fide purchaser for value, will not divest the owner- 
ship of the person who lost them, or from whom they were 


\ NEGOTIABLE warehouse receipt is not a represen- 


ered by it. 


stolen. 


This rule of the law is based on the well settled principle 
that a purchaser of property takes no better title than 
that possessed by the seller, unless it is shown that negli- 
gence on the part of the original holder resulted in the 


controversy over the true ownership. 


The indorsement by the original owner or depositor, 
in whose name such receipts are issued, confers upon any 


WAREHOUSEMAN is liable if he 

delivers goods to a person who finds 
or steals warehouse receipts, irrespec- 
tive whether they are indorsed by the 
finder. So held the higher Court in 
Citizens’ Bank v. Arkansas Warehouse 
Co., 96 S. W. 997. 

In this case the testimony disclosed 
that a man named Lake found several 
valuable warehouse receipts. Lake was 
well known to the warehouseman and 
when he presented the receipts the goods 
were delivered to him, although the re- 
ceipts were not indorsed. 

When the original holder of the re- 
ceipts discovered that he had lost them 
he notified the warehouseman, who im- 
mediately stated that the goods had 
been delivered to Lake. The original 
holder sued the warehouseman to re- 
cover the value of the goods. In hold- 
ing the warehouseman liable, the Court 
said: 

“A thief who finds a receipt can give 
no more title to a purchaser from him 
than he could to property which he had 
found or stolen. . . . If this is the law 
even where the lost receipt had been in- 
dorsed in blank by the owner . . . how 
clear it is that the finder of an un- 
indorsed receipt, which on its face shows 
the name of the true owner, cannot by 
selling or surrendering such _ receipt 
transfer the title of the owner.” 

Moreover it is important to know that 


By Leo T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-Law 


any such right. 


a person who finds or steals a ware- 
house receipt, which is indorsed in 
blank, cannot transfer title to the goods 
by selling or otherwise disposing of the 
receipt. (Shaw, 101 U. S. 557). 


Title Transfer 


NOTHER well established point of 
the law is that under well defined 
circumstances the delivery of a ware- 
house receipt without indorsement trans- 
fers title to the merchandise, providing 
evidence is submitted showing that the 
parties intended to transfer the legal 
title when the receipt was delivered. 
For instance, in National Union Bank 
v. Shearer, 74 Atl. 351, where this point 
of the law was involved, the Court said: 
“It seems to be the general doctrine 
of American decisions that apart from 
any statutory provisions a warehouse 
receipt, like a bill of lading, is the 
symbol or representative of the goods it 
is issued for, and that, whether drawn 
to the owner’s order, or to bearer, or 
simply to the owner, its delivery by the 
latter is effective as a symbolical delivery 
of the goods themselves, with or without 
indorsement. That principle is 
that for all purposes the transfer of 
goods in storage is complete upon de- 
livery of the receipts with intent to 
transfer title to the goods represented 
thereby, that an indorsement of the re- 
ceipt adds nothing to the effectiveness 


Thirty-third of a Series of Legal Articles 


subsequent innocent holder for value a right to demand 
the warehouseman to deliver the property. However, the 
indorsement of such receipt by one who is not the original 
depositor or owner, and in whose name the receipt was 
issued, does not confer upon a bona-fide holder for value 


In other words, negotiable warehouse receipts must 
first be indorsed by the person to whom delivery was 
promised by the terms of the receipt in order to confer 
any rights upon a subsequent holder for value. 

Therefore, the forging of an indorsement of the original 
depositor, or owner of a negotiable receipt, by a person 
who may have found a receipt, or who may have stolen 
it, confers no rights upon a bona fide holder or purchaser 
of such receipt for the reason that a forged indorsement is 
in law no indorsement at all. 


of such delivery, and that the statute, 
while permitting, does not require, trans- 
fer of warehouse receipts by indorse- 
ment.” 

For reason of these various well es- 
tablished rules of the law, relating to 
negotiable warehouse receipts, a ware- 
houseman is not liable to the holder of 
a forged or altered receipt, although he 
delivered the goods represented by such 
receipt to the original holder without 
demanding presentation of the receipt. 
The latest case on this subject is Weaver 
Co. v. Batesville Co., 270 S. W. 509. 

In this case it was shown that a ware- 
houseman issued a receipt to a man 
named J. W. Blair. Relying on the ex- 
planation of Blair that he had lost the 
receipt, the warehouseman delivered the 
merchandise without demanding present- 
tation of the receipt. Within a few 
weeks a man appeared at the warehouse 
with a receipt purported to have been 
issued to “J. W. Black.” Close exam 
nation disclosed that the name “J. W. 
Blair” had been altered to “J. W. Black.” 

The holder of the altered receipt sued 
the warehouseman on the contention that 
the latter was liable because he had de- 
livered the goods to Blair without de 
manding the receipt. However, the 
Court held the warehouseman not liable 
and explained the law in the following 
language: 

“True, the receipt under consideration 
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was indorsed ‘J. W. Black,’ the name of 
the person designated in the receipt, but 
the undisputed testimony shows that the 
receipt was issued to J. W. Blair, and 
that the name of ‘Black’ had been sub- 
stituted in the body of the receipt for 
Blair,’ and also that the name of ‘J. 
W. Black’ indorsed on the receipt was 
a forgery. Since, as we have already 
seen, a forged indorsement was tan- 
tamount to no indorsement at all, it fol- 
lows that the appellant [holder] had 
no title which would give it the right 
to compel the appellee [warehouseman] 
to deliver to it the goods. . . . Wherea 
negotiable warehouse receipt has been 
issued and properly indorsed and nego- 
tiated—that is, transferred to one who 
has in good faith paid value therefor 
without notice—then the warehouseman 
is liable to the one who holds such re- 
ceipt, if such owner offers to surrender 
the receipt with such indorsement as 
would be necessary for the negotiation 
of the receipt, and if the holder of the 
receipt is ready and willing to sign an 
acknowledgment when the goods have 
been delivered, showing such delivery, if 
such signature is requested by the ware- 
houseman.” 


Similar Receipts 


tdi gal considerable difficulty 
arises where two or more persons pos- 
sess receipts for the same property. Ob- 
viously the warehouseman is liable to the 
bona fide holder of the receipt. On the 
other hand, if one of the receipts is 
forged or altered after its issuance, it is 
rendered invalid and the holder of the 
unaltered receipt is entitled to delivery 
of the goods, although his receipt was 
issued after the date of the forged or 
altered receipt. 

This latter phase of the law was de- 
cided in the leading case of Martin v. 
Creditor, 14 La. Ann. 394. Here it was 
disclosed that a warehouseman inten- 
tionally issued two receipts for the same 
merchandise. One of the receipts was 
altered after it was delivered. Suit was 
filed by the holder of the altered receipt 
to recover possession of the goods on the 
contention that his receipt was issued 
before the unaltered one. However, the 
Court held the holder of the unaltered 
receipt entitled to recover possession of 
the stored merchandise. In this case the 
warehouseman had absconded, thereby 
leaving the two holders of the receipts 
to adjudicate their difficulties. 


Employees’ Acts 


T is well settled that a warehouseman 

is liable for all acts done by em- 
ployees within the scope of their employ- 
ment. In other words, a warehouseman 
is liable to a depositor where it is shown 
that the latter suffers financial loss as 
a result of negligence, forgery or alter- 
ation of a warehouse receipt by a ware- 
house employee who is authorized to sign 
receipts. 

An example of this phase of legal 
controversy is supplied by Fletcher v. 
Great Western Elevator Co., 82 N. W. 
184. In this case it was shown that a 


manager of a warehouse corporation 





LAW AND RECEIPTS 


issued a false warehouse receipt. When 
its buyer presented the receipt the ware- 
house corporation refused to deliver the 
goods and its counsel attempted to avoid 
liability by proving that the manager 
had falsely issued the receipt without 
accepting any goods for deposit. How- 
ever, the Court held the warehouse cor- 
poration liable to the holder of the re- 
ceipt, stating the following important 
law: 


“A corporation is liable for acts done 
by its agents in the course of its business 
and their employment, and the corpora- 
tion is responsible therefor as an indi- 
vidual is responsible under similar cir- 
cumstances. In conformity with reason 
and obvious justice, the Courts apply 
the foregoing principle to the un- 
authorized, prohibited, or even unlawful 
acts of agents dealing with innocent 
third parties, when the transaction in 
its nature is within corporate power, 
and apparently such as the agent is au- 





Next Month 
_ validity of law regulat- 


ing warehousemen will be 
discussed by Mr. Parker in his 
next article, to appear in the 
November issue. 

The power of law-making 
bodies to impose restrictions 
on warehousemen must ex- 
ercised, he points out, in con- 
formity with Federal and 
State constitutional require- 
ment that such law must 
operate equally on all persons 
pursuing the same _ business 
or profession under the same 
circumstances. 

Mr. Parker discusses au- 
thority to enact ordinances; 








unr sonableness of ordi- 
nances; street and sidewalk 
regulation, and kindred 
phases. 

thorized to consummate. . Where 


one of two innocent parties must suffer 
from the fraud of a third, he who re- 
posed trust and confidence in the fraudu- 
lent agent ought to bear the loss.” 


Also, in another leading case (270 S. 
W. 512), in commenting on the liability 
of a warehouseman for receipts forged 
or altered by a warehouse employee who 
acts within the scope of the employment, 
the Court said: 


“If the receipt when originally issued 
is a negotiable receipt and negotiated 
by proper indorsement to one who in 
good faith has paid value therefor, any 
material or fraudulent alteration of such 
receipt would not excuse the warehouse- 
man from liability to the innocent holder 
for value upon the failure to deliver to 
him the goods for which the receipt was 
issued.” 


On the other hand it is well to know 
that a warehouseman is not liable for 
forgery or alteration of a receipt by 
an employee who has not been authorized 
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to sign receipts, or who assumes au- 
thority to affix a signature after he has 
been discharged. 

However, the law expects warehouse- 
men to notify depositors by advertise- 
ments, personal letters, conversation, or 
other effective methods, that an employee 
previously authorized to sign warehouse 
receipts no longer has the authority. If 
a depositor obtains this information by 
notification of the warehouseman, or 
from any other source, the former can- 
not hold the warehouseman liable for 
any losses resulting from an employee 
assuming authority to sign or alter the 
receipts. 

For illustration, in the leading case 
of McNear v. Bourn, 55 Pac. 596, it was 
disclosed that a man named Gasteiger 
was employed as manager of a ware- 
house. On Aug. 6 the proprietor of the 
warehouse discharged Gasteiger. On 
Aug. 14 Gasteiger was working at baling 
hay for other employers. On that day 
one H. Burk took to Gasteiger a ware- 
house receipt previously made out by 
Gasteiger to one Laugenour, which Burk 
represented was incorrect, and requested 
Gasteiger to sign a warehouse receipt 
in blank in the usual way. Burk stated 
that he would take the Laugenour re- 
ceipt and the blank receipt thus signed 
to Laugenour and have him fill the 
blanks in the receipt. Gasteiger com- 
plied with Burk’s request, and gave him 
the blank receipt, signed in the name 
of the warehouseman. Later Burk pre- 
sented the receipt to a man named 
Nethercott, filled out as of date of Aug. 
13 and showing that Burk had a stipu- 
lated quantity of goods stored in the 
warehouse. Nethercott purchased the 
receipt. When he presented it several 
months later the warehouseman stated 
that no goods of the nature were in 
storage and explained that Gasteiger had 
not been manager of the warehouse 
after Aug. 6. 

Nethercott sued the warehouseman 
and contended that the latter negligently 
failed to notify the public that Gasteiger 
had been discharged on Aug. 6. How- 
ever, as it was shown that Nethercott 
had been informed, before Gasteiger 
signed the receipt, that he was no longer 
an employee at the warehouse, the Court 
held the warehouseman not liable, say- 
ing: 

“Did the defendant [warehouseman], 
by his want of ordinary care, cause or 
allow Nethercott to believe that Gas- 
teiger was his agent on Aug. 13, the 
date of the warehouse receipt? It is 
contended by plaintiff [Nethercott] that 
it was the duty of defendant [ware- 
houseman] to give notice of his agent’s 
discharge and the revocation of his au- 
thority. . . . It becomes unnecessary to 
determine what the rule is as to giving 
notice where a principal discharges his 
agent, for it is found that plaintiff had 
notice. . It may be that when the 
receipt of a subsequent date was pre- 
sented to Nethercott for sale, on the 13th 
or 14th of August, he believed that Gas- 
teiger had resumed work for defendant; 
but, as the warehouseman in no wise 
contributed to this belief, he should not 
suffer because of Nethercott’s mistake.” 
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Negligence 

A® previously stated, the legal rule is 
+X established that “where one of two 
innocent persons must suffer a financial 
loss, the one who shall suffer is he whose 
negligence caused the injury or whose 
negligence is greater.” In view of this 
rule it is apparent that a warehouseman 
is liable who negligently and carelessly 
performs acts which must result in loss 
to either his patron or himself. 

For instance, in Sloan v. Johnson, 20 
Pa. Sup. Ct. 643, it was shown that 
the innocent holder of warehouse re- 
ceipts sued a warehouseman to recover 
the value of the goods which the latter 
failed to deliver on presentation of the 
receipts. 

The warehouseman attempted to avoid 
liability, for failure to deliver the goods, 
on the grounds that the receipts had 
been obtained from him by fraud and 
misrepresentation. However, the Court 
held that, as the warehouseman’s negli- 
gence had been largely responsible for 
the fraud, he could not avoid redeem- 
ing the issued warehouse receipts. 

Moreover the fact that a warehouse- 
man issues a receipt by mistake does not 
deprive a bona fide purchaser of his 
right against the warehouseman. (Star 
Warehouse Co. v. Meridian Co., 39 So. 
417). 


Notification 


a gasontte to the adoption of the uniform 
warehouse receipts Act a warehouse 
receipt was not negotiable, although as- 
signable, and it was necessary for the 
purchaser to notify the warehouseman 
of the transfer in order to acquire any 
right against the latter. However, as 
under the uniform warehouse receipts 
Act a receipt is negotiable by indorse- 
ment, no notice of transfer or sale need 
be given to the warehouseman in order 
for the latter to be liable to the holder. 

For example, in the leading case of 
Manufacturers’ Mercantile Co. v. Mon- 
arch Refrigerating Co., 266 Ill. 584, it 
was disclosed that a warehouseman was 
sued by the purchaser and holder of 
warehouse receipts. The warehouseman 
proved that he had given up possession 
of the goods by order of the Court and 
that he was ignorant of the assignment 
of the receipts made by the original 
holder to the present holder. 

Notwithstanding this argument, in- 
asmuch as it was shown that the ware- 
houseman had delivered the goods by 
order of the Court without demanding 
the warehouse receipts, the Court held 
that under the uniform warehouse re- 
ceipts Act the warehouseman was liable 
to the holder of the receipts, even in 
legal attachment and garnishment pro- 
ceedings, and that there was no duty 
on the part of the purchaser to notify 
the warehouseman that there had been 
an assignment of the receipts to him. 

Therefore it is quite apparent that 
under the present laws a warehouseman 
should under all circumstances demand 
delivery of negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts; otherwise the purchaser of the 
receipts may recover from the ware- 
houseman the value of the goods which 
the latter delivers to another. 





LAW AND RECEIPTS 


On the other hand it is important to 
know that under the uniform warehouse 
receipts Act a non-negotiable receipt oc- 
cupies the same position as it did under 
the common law. Therefore for the pur- 
chaser of non-negotiable receipts to 
acquire any right of legal action against 
the warehouseman it is necessary for 
him to notify the warehouseman that he 
hag possession of the receipts. 

The leading case involving this point 
of the law is Brook v. Attebury, 96 So. 
505. The details are that a warehouse- 
man delivered to the owner of stored 
merchandise a non-negotiable warehouse 
receipt. Without knowledge of the ware- 
houseman the holder of the _ receipt 
transferred it to a man named Brock. 
Subsequently the depositor of the goods 
demanded and received from the ware- 
houseman a negotiable receipt for the 
same goods. Without demanding the de- 
positor to give up the non-negotiable 
receipt, the warehouseman issued the 
negotiable receipt. When Brock pre- 
sented his non-negotiable receipt, the 
warehouseman refused to deliver the 
merchandise, and Brock sued to recover 
the value of the goods. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
Court held that, under the uniform 
warehouse receipts Act, the warehouse- 
man was justified in refusing to sur- 
render the goods until the negotiable re- 
ceipt was presented, and that the ware- 
houseman was not legally required ta 
demand the depositor to return the non- 
negotiable receipt before issuing a nego- 
tiable receipt, or to notify Brock, the 
holder of the non-negotiable receipt, that 
a negotiable receipt had been issued. 


False Documents 


Bi gee-vemmncnedel speaking, any person 
A or firm that induces another to loan 
money on warehouse receipts, known to 
be false, is liable for the losses sustained 
by the defrauded party. However, a 
person who exercises ordinary care to 
know that the receipts are genuine, be- 
fore recommending the receipts as being 
good collateral, is not liable for financial 
losses sustained by another as a result 
of loans made on such receipts. 

For illustration, in McCauley v. 
Georgia Railroad Bank, 157 N. E. 125, 
the Shawmut Bank, which loaned money 
on worthless warehouse receipts, sued 
the Georgia Bank, contending that the 
latter had in effect recommended taking 
the warehouse receipts as_ collateral 
security. In holding the Georgia Bank 
not liable, the Court explained the fol- 
lowing law: 

“The rule of law applicable to the 
facts may be definitely stated. If de- 
fendant [Georgia Bank] acted as agent 
for the Shawmut Bank in this transac- 
tion, its duty was that of due care under 
the circumstances. If it [Georgia 
Bank] had knowledge of sufficient facts 
as to the worthlessness of the warehouse 
receipts and the failing circumstances 
of Barrett [depositor] to put it on its 
guard, it was bound in the exercise of a 
high degree of fidelity and diligence in 
the performance of its duties as such 
agent to communicate its knowledge to 
its principal so far as the same might 
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be materia] for the principal to know for 
the protection or preservation of its in. 
terests.”’ 

Also, in National v. Maryland Cas. 
ualty Co., 146 8S. E. 739, the higher 
Court held that when a person accepts 
warehouse receipts, when knowing that 
they are not issued for goods actually 
stored, such holder of the receipts can. 
not recover damages from the _ ware. 
houseman, nor his surety. 

In this case it was shown that for 
many years a warehouse company had 
frequently issued receipts to its dire. 
tors. The custom was not to borrow on 
these receipts, but to discount notes 
secured by warehouse receipts. The 
warehouse receipts were issued by the 
warehouse company to one of its direc. 
tors, who gave a note payable to the 
warehouse company, and the warehouse 
company would indorse the note to a 
bank. During the course of this busi- 
ness the warehouse corporation obtained 
a loan from a bank, giving as security 
several worthless warehouse receipts. 
This Court indicated the acts’ which 
create liability, saying: 

“In these circumstances, though no 
goods in fact had been received for 
storage, the warehouse company would 
be liable to the bank. . 
warehouseman gives to a party who 
holds his receipts a false credit, he will 
not be suffered to contradict a statement 
which he has made in the receipt, so 
as to injure a party who has been mis- 
led by it. A warehouse receipt 
is a mere symbol of property, and when 
it has passed from the person to whom 
it is issued to another it is only symbolic 
of the property it represents. If it rep- 
resents no property, its holder has noth- 
ing but a scrap of paper.” 


(a a 


New Rug Cleaning 
Book Is Available 


C. C. Hubbard, author of business arti- 
cles and book, has written “How to 
Clean Rugs and Upholstery Fabrics,” a 
370-page volume published by the Rug 
Cleaners Institute of America, Inc. The 
Institute, in an effort to standardize the 
industry and enable rug cleaners to im- 
prove their work, has placed the Hub- 
Bard book on sale to warehousemen and 
others. 

William H. Schaefer, president of 
William H. Schaefer & Son, Inc., a 
Stamford, Conn., household goods stor- 
age firm which does an extensive rug 
cleaning business, and who is a member 
of the side lines committee of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, is taking orders for the book. 
The price is $7.50. Checks should be 
drawn to the Rug Cleaners Institute of 
America, Inc., and mailed to Mr. Schae- 
fer at 370 Main Street, the Stamford ad- 
dress of the Schaefer company. 


— 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the annual Warehouse 
Directory. 
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H. A. Haring’s 


New Business 


for Warehouses 


() commodities refused by 


evils which flow in its wake. 


And, as I visit warehouses, the impression grows that 
automobile tires hold second place as forbidden merchan- 


dise. 


The first time I was told by a warehouseman that he 
would not store tires was in Texas, in the city of Waco, 
I was so surprised that I inquired the 


many years ago. 
reason. I got this: 


“Too much shortage in the stock. Tires walk out on us! 
“Here in the South we expect every negro to steal any- 
It’s the same with tires. 


thing he can eat. 


AT the banquet of dealers for one of 
‘\ the rubber factories the leading 
speech, by the president, was on the 
theme: “Tires—you can’t eat them, but 
theyre common as groceries.” 

That wording, perhaps, tells the whole 
story of tires. We all use them, we 
can hardly live without them, and, to 
accommodate us who buy, they have as 


= many market outlets as a grocery item. 


Tires, in America, enjoy universal dis- 
tribution. 

Competition among the makers has 
become as fierce as any known in the line 
of food products. Dropping prices for 
crude rubber, during 1930, have brought 
repeated price cuts and even greater 
losses to the manufacturers due to their 
stocks of crude. Nor is that their only 
trouble. Much of their present grief 
comes as the result of overestimates of 
consumption this year. The makers ex- 
pected an increase over 1929 by ten per 
cent; instead, their sales are seriously 
below those of last year. 

They have suffered a decline in re- 
placements on old cars. They have sold 
fewer tires to the makers of automo- 
biles, because their output is low. And, 
atop of all this, the standard makers 
have been staggered by the inroads of 
private-brand tires put out by mail-order 
houses and chain stores. Now, as we 
come to the end of the year, inventions 
are bringing out new patterns which 
promise to revolutionize  tire-making 
quite as much as did the balloon tire six 
years ago. 


Common as groceries! Firestone has 


how approximately 500 super-service sta- 
tions, radiating from that first one in 


Chicago and built at an average cost of 
$40,000. 


Goodrich, not to be outdone, is 


warehousemen, 
since the oncoming of prohibition, easily ranks first. 
Few managements will accept it because of the 





liquor, 


accounts. 


tires white men do it, too. 
a tire if he can, especially if it’s a Ford size.” 

Throughout the years that have followed I have been in 
warehouses almost without number 
The reasons offered reflect the experience al- 
ready given; but, for the past year or two, fewer of them 
seem to persist in turning down the account. 
competition and the need of revenue have altered the situa- 
tion; possibly, too, the warehousemen have learned how 
to protect the commodity from itching hands. 

However that may be, it is undeniable that tires in 






No. 59 


Storage of Tires 


As a Source of Revenue 


Any man will make off with 
refuse tire 


which 


Possibly 


public store have grown common, and, for reasons that 


Only, with have known. 


fostering hundreds of “controlled” sta- 
tions—which probably means that Good- 
rich money finances them and stands to 
take the loss if business is poor. In 
eastern States, in the late summer, the 
Standard Oil Co. broke into the business 
by adding tires and complete servicing 
to their filling stations. Other refiners 
are expected to do the same. Fisk, try- 
ing the opposite business game, is an- 
nouncing by advertisements in the mag- 
azines that their tires will be sold only 
through independent dealers. 

Price cuts have followed close upon 
each other. 

Montgomery Ward announced new 
prices for their fall catalog even before 
the catalog was distributed. Firestone 
is advertising “prices as low as mail- 
order” ones, including a “superior 6-ply 
tire for Ford cars at the mail-order 
price on 4-ply.” <A dealer in New York 
City offers ridiculously low prices to 
any man who will buy two tires at a 
time—two for $1 over the price for one 
—like the popular “dollar day” sale of 
the department store. On the Pacific 
Coast the Western Auto Supply Co. 
maintains its policy of low prices by 
underselling all the mail-order houses. 

And so opens up the tire market for 
October! 


Into Warehouses 


F for the word “tires” we would sub- 

stitute “radios,” the story as just 
written would sound quite familiar. It 
is clearly a condition of factory over- 
stocks and of drastic unloading. The 
whole situation is made doubly critical, 
as happens each February with radios, 
by the impending improved models—with 
their promise of greater service and 





we Shall give, the latter months of 1930 hold promise of 
seeing more of them in public warehouses than ever we 


that thing we have long wanted: a tire 
that will not puncture under any con- 
dition. 

The companies are all seriously bur- 
dened with stocks. Several of them are 
feeling the financial strain. Their defi- 
cits for the first six months of the year 
run into millions, being, in fact, so great 
that Goodrich, the king of makers, sus- 
pended a dividend. 

As always happens under these con- 
ditions, the first thought of the factory 
is to get rid of the surplus merchandise. 
This does not always mean that the over- 
stock is sold to consumers. Usually, in 
fact, the opposite is the case. The 
stock is shipped out of the factory either 
to jobbers on consignment or to branch 
houses or to warehouses scattered over 
the country, for the purpose of getting 
the goods “into distribution.” 

This step is necessary in order to 
make the borrower’s notes attractive to 
banks; or, technically expressed, “to 
make the paper eligible for rediscount” 
—this being the bankers’ test for prime 


paper. 
In order that a note shall be eligible 
for rediscount, the Federal Reserve 


Board imposes four qualifications: 

1. The commodities against which the 
paper is issued shall be “approved and 
readily marketable, non-perishable sta- 
ples, properly insured.” 

2. The commodity paper must con- 
form to the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank relating to shipping 
documents, warehouse receipts, insur- 
ance, etc. 

3. The item must be one on which the 
rate of interest or discount, including 
commissions, charged the maker does not 
exceed 6 per cent per annum. 
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4. The purpose of the original loan 
must not be speculative. 

And, with reference to the fourth of 
these conditions, the Board has issued a 
supplemental rule which is: 

“No loan which is secured by a ware- 
house receipt should properly be con- 
sidered eligible unless the goods covered 
by the warehouse receipt are being held 
in storage pending a reasonably imme- 
diate sale, shipment, or distribution into 
the process of manufacture. Any draft 
therefore which is drawn to carry goods 
for speculative purposes or for any in- 
definite period of time without the pur- 
pose to sell, ship, or manufacture within 
a reasonable time, should not be con- 
sidered eligible. Such a draft would be 
merely a cloak to evade the law and is 
not one of the kinds which Congress in- 
tended to make eligible for acceptance. 

“It must be a note, draft, or bill of 
exchange which has been issued or 
drawn, or the proceeds of which have 
been used or are to be used. in the first 
instance, in producing, purchasing, car- 
rying, or marketing goods in one or 
more of the steps of the process of pro- 
duction, manufacture, or distribution.” 

Under these regulations the makers of 
tires, or any other commodity, when 
they become pressed for funds, find it 
far simpler to borrow on their goods if 
these be “segregated.” To ship the 
goods to a jobber, to a branch house, or 
to warehouse them, makes it possible to 
define them “as in the process of dis- 
tribution”; whereas so long as the same 
goods repose in the factory’s storehouse, 
they are not eligible for borrowing on 
most favorable terms. 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSING 


It therefore results that overstocks of 
all commodities are shipped out—some- 
where, to someone—just so that they are 
removed from the factory “in one or 
more of the steps of the process of car- 
rying or marketing.” 

Large stocks, as part of this process, 
come to the public warehouses, whose 
receipts constitute prime paper when 
pinned to a promissory note. 


More in Storage 


AS the closing months of 1930 approach 
the plight of the tire makers is 
growing. Conditions never were more 
uncertain than at this time. 

The factories have improved their 
manufacturing technique. More tires 
can be turned out than ever before. But 
the tires themselves are better, so that 
a tire wears better and runs longer. Good 
roads add still more to the life of a tire. 

Therefore, with production greater 
than ever before, and with each tire 
lasting longer, the outlook is not overly 
bright for absorption into the market of 
the increased output. Just now tha 
whole condition is made nervous by im- 
pending improvements that will quickly 
make present styles obsolete. 

Yet, the bright star in the firmament 
shines forth. It is that “tires are like 
groceries.” And, just as men must eat 
no matter how depressed the times, so 
tires will be bought regardless of busi- 
ness conditions. A tire, therefore, is 
always worth something, as wheat is. 
It is beyond belief that a stock of tires 
cannot be sold, although of course the 
price may go down. 

Banks take the same view. They are 
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willing to loan funds on tires as ge 
curity. 

For these reasons tires will come into 
public warehouses this fall and winter, 
The little known “Atlas” tire is sud. 
denly known everywhere throughout the 
East, because Standard Oil has taken it 
on for their filling stations. Due to this 
shift in demand, one of the standard 
makers is marketing first quality tires 
as “seconds,” but “seconds” only in price, 
The maker has not even buffed off his 
familiar name and trademark and guar. 
antee of quality! The mail-order houses 
are buying from the factories better 
tires than they had before been able to 
get. 

Warehousemen, therefore, should give 
particular attention to inquiries for 
space from tire makers or tire jobbers. 

Negotiable receipts will be requested, 
to be made out as a rule, for blocks of 
tires of a single size and pattern for 
convenience of the bank in estimating 
value of the goods. The tires them- 
selves, instead of moving fast out of 
store and quickly becoming a_honey- 
combed stock with gaps in the tiers, 
promise to remain in store untouched for 
some months. Indeed, one manufacturer 
informs me that he is asking for rates 
on two bases from the warehouses: 

First, quotations on the usual basis of 
mixed lots, with withdrawals in assorted 
lots without reference to quantity with- 
drawn. 

Second, quotations for unbroken lots 
in carloads with an agreement not to 
withdraw in less than a carload quan- 
tity and to make no withdrawal before 
March, 1931. 


Yohe Discusses Storage in Relation to Receipts and Commodities 
of Cooperative Associations 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 
* the opinion of H. S. Yohe, chief of 
the warehousing division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, there has been 
no unusual expansion of the warehous- 
ing industry since the World War and 
today the cry is for more business rather 
than for more storage space. This con- 
dition has importance when considered 
in connection with developments inci- 
dent to cooperative marketing which now 
is being fostered and encouraged by the 
Federal Farm Board. 

Mr. Yohe agrees that the logical ulti- 
mate of the cooperative marketing move- 
ment seems to contemplate cooperative 
ownership and control of certain ware- 
housing facilities. The agricultural 
marketing law, however, warns against 
the duplicating of facilities. The intent 
of the law is that cooperative associa- 
tions will not be financed by the Gov- 
ernment in the construction of additional 
warehousing facilities when existing fa- 
cilities are available at “reasonable 
rates.” 


The Federal Farm Board ended its 
first year of service in July. During the 
first year of the new national policy the 
various cooperative associations have 
not taken over the warehousing function 
to any unusual extent. The grain co- 
operative marketing organizations, to be 
sure, have acquired control of extensive 
storage... In most instances this control 
has been established by contract rather 
than sale. 

However, the experiences and develop- 
ments during the first year under the 
agricultural marketing Act indicate that 
the future trend in cooperative develop- 
ment is likely to be toward cooperative 
ownership of warehousing facilities. Ul- 
timately the movement may extend to 
the warehousing of canned goods. There 
is no inhibition in the law against this 
ownership, and the ideal and aims of 
the cooperative movement are complete 
control of the commodity by the pro- 
ducers, from the field to the consumer. 

There is, however, one serious diffi- 
culty facing the cooperative association 
when it attempts to enter the warehous- 
ing field. It is the status of its ware- 


house receipts as securities for loans. 
Mr. Yohe points out that warehouse 
receipts issued to the warehouse owner 
are not acceptable loan securities in 
most banks. Any bank with reasonably 
prudent management would hesitate to 
lend money on warehouse receipts which 
the prospective borrower had issued to 
himself. The commodity, which is the 
underlying security for the loan, on 
any reasonable business view, should be 
held by a disinterested agency. 

The logic of that situation is ware 
house ownership and control indepen- 
dent of the interest making the loan on 
the warehoused commodities, and the 
banker who grants the loan. 

Mr. Yohe has pointed out to the Fed: 
eral Farm Board, and to the fiscal de 
partments of the Government more di 
rectly interested in agricultural credits, 
that cooperative association control of 
warehouse facilities is bound to impail 
the warehouse receipts as security for 
loans with local banks. Even coopera 
tive marketing associations may not ex 
pect bankers to approve loans on ware 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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FROM THE 


LEGAL 


VIEWPOINT 


Description 
in Receipts 


longed litigation has resulted from 

failure of warehousemen to describe 
clearly stored property for which re- 
ceipts are issued. 

It is important to know that if the 
description is insufficient to identify the 
merchandise, the warehouseman may 
suffer financial losses. However, if no 
one is misled by the incompetent de- 
scription, the warehouseman never is 
liable. 

For instance, in General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation v. Sharp Motor 
Sales Co., 25 S. W. (2d) 405, it was dis- 
closed that a State law requires ware- 
housemen to issue receipts for the prop- 
erty stored, setting forth the quality, 
quantity, kind, and description thereof, 
if known, and which shall be designated 
by some mark, and which receipt shall 
constitute evidence in any action against 
the warehouseman. 

The owner of automobiles stored them 
with a warehouseman who failed to in- 
clude in the receipts the correct motor 
and serial numbers. The holder of the 
receipts pledged them with a bank and, 
when litigation developed between the 
bank and another holder of a lien on the 
automobiles, the bank sued the ware- 
houseman, but the Court held the latter 
not liable, saying: 

“No difficulty in identifying the auto- 
mobiles covered by the warehouse re- 
ceilpts was encountered in this instance. 
They were the only ones in the ware- 
house answering to the general descrip- 
tion contained in the receipts. Upon 
presentation of the receipts to the ware- 
houseman, he readily identified the cars 
and upon legal demand delivered them 
to the holder of the receipts. It can- 
not be said, therefore, that the descrip- 
tion was insufficient when it afforded 
ample identification of the property in 
storage, and misled no one.” 

Also it is important to know that 
stored property need not be described 
in the warehouse receipt with the same 
particularity that is required in a chat- 
tel mortgage. The description of the 
property in a chattel mortgage must be 
sufficiently definite and certain to en- 
able the public in general to identify the 
property. 

Obviously a different rule obtains as 
to the description necessary in a ware- 
house receipt. The latter is sufficient 
when it identifies the property in the 
warehouse, or furnishes sufficient data 
for the warehouseman to ascertain and 


I’ many instances expensive and pro- 


deliver the property represented by the 
receipt. 

It is apparent that this distinction is 
a sound one, based on the essential dif- 
ferences in the character of the two 
transactions, the purposes to be _ sub- 
served, and the persons to be protected. 





Accounting for 
the Merchandise 


HILE it is true that warehousemen 
should maintain a complete book ac- 
count of receipts signed by patrons, yet 
his testimony of the details of a dis- 
puted account is effective if no contra- 
dictory evidence is submitted. 
For example, in Woodard v. Brown, 
127 So. 81, it was disclosed that a 
patron delivered to a warehouseman 





Your Legal Problems 


R. PARKER answers le- 

gal questions on ware- 
housing, transfer and auto- 
motive affairs. 

There is no charge for this 
service. 

Write us your problems. 
Publication of inquiries and 
replies gives worth-while in- 
formation to you and to your 
fellows in business. 





goods alleged to be worth $312.75, which 
goods the owner claimed was to be held 
by the warehouseman subject to further 
orders, and it was contended that the 
latter failed to account for the merchan- 
dise. 

The patron filed suit and submitted as 
evidence a document which showed his 
indebtedness to the warehouseman in the 
sum of $402.79, for goods, merchandise 
and service. This account showed four 
credits one for $60, one for $95, one for 
$94.15, and one for $86.50. The ware- 
houseman testified that these credits 
represented the value of a portion of 
merchandise which he had sold for the 
patron, and that he had paid the patron 
cash for the balance. 

Inasmuch as the customer failed to 
testify that he had not received cash for 
a portion of the goods deposited with the 
warehouseman, the Court held the latter 
justified in selling the goods and apply- 
ing the proceeds to the patron’s ac- 
count, saying 







By 
Leo T. Parker 


“The warehouseman testified positively 
that he had paid cash and plaintiff 
[patron], after hearing this testimony, 
did not deny defendant’s testimony to 
this effect.” 





Liability for Taxes 
on Stored Property 


| kee is important to know that a ware- 
houseman is not liable for deliver- 
ing stored goods to the holder of ware- 
house receipts, although the original 
holders of the receipts fail to pay taxes 
on the merchandise. 

For illustration, in Town of Union- 
town v. Klemgard, 286 Pac. 648, it was 
disclosed that a municipality filed suit 
to collect taxes on grain which had been 
stored in a warehouse on March 1, the 
day all property in the State should, by 
provisions of a State law, be listed for 
taxation. 

The testimony showed that certain in- 
dividuals had stored the grain in the 
warehouse and that this grain had not 
been disposed of by them prior to the 
first day of March. Also it was shown 
that the grain was stored in a public 
warehouse, and that negotiable ware- 
house receipts were issued for the grain 
to the owners of the grain at the time it 
was stored. These receipts were trans- 
ferable by endorsement, and their trans- 
fer would pass title to the grain. Who 
held the receipts on the day on which 
the assessment was required to be re- 
turned, was not disclosed. 

In holding the warehouseman not lia- 
ble, the Court said: 

“The property originally subject to 
the tax was long since removed from the 
warehouse in which it was stored, and 
there is no method now open by which it 
can be assessed so as to make the tax 
a specific lien upon it. Nor can the tax 
now be made a charge against the then 
owners of the property.” 





Transferral 
of Property 


T is well known that a warehouseman 

who faithfully fulfills the obligations 
of a storage contract is not liable in 
damages for goods stolen or destroyed 
by fire not resulting from his negligence. 
However, if, without consent of the 
owner, the warehouseman removes the 
goods from the agreed place of storage, 
the warehouseman is liable for all losses 
that may occur, irrespective of the 
causes. 

For instance, in Williams v. Gallagher 
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Transfer & Storage Co., 128 So. 277, it 
was disclosed that a person named Wil- 
liams, having sold her home, requested a 
warehouseman to send to her home a rep- 
resentative in view of making arrange- 
ments for storage of her furniture. 
There was, among the effects to be 
stored, a valuable mahogany bedroom 
set. The warehouse representative rec- 
ognized the value of this set and sug- 
gested that it be wrapped in specially 
prepared paper and crated in order to 
protect it against dust, insects, and other 
causes of injury. Williams agreed to 
pay the extra charge, stating she would 
take the furniture from storage in ap- 
proximately two and one-half months. 

The warehouseman transported the 
furniture to his warehouse but failed 
to wrap and crate it immediately. About 
two months after the furniture was re- 
ceived for storage the warehouseman 
removed it from the warehouse to a 
building in which he customarily crated 
and wrapped stored goods of this na- 
ture. His purpose, in removing the fur- 
niture, was to wrap and crate it and 
then return it to the warehouse. While 
it was in other building a fire occurred 
which destroyed all merchandise therein. 

Williams sued the warehouseman for 
the value of the bedroom set, amounting 
to about $2,000, contending that in re- 
moving the furniture from the ware- 
house two months after it was received 
for storage the warehouseman was lia- 
ble although he exercised great care to 
extinguish the fire and did not negli- 
gently cause the conflagration. Court 
held the warehouseman liable, saying: 

“Defendant [warehouseman] was, in 
no sense, responsible for the fire, nor 
was he guilty, after the fire started, of 
any negligence in failing to save the fur- 
niture. If defendant is liable at all it is 
because he removed the furniture with 
its contents to a place other than the 
one agreed upon for its storage, at a 
time when, if it ever had authority to 
do so, that authority had ceased by 
reason of the delay in removing the fur- 
niture for the purpose of wrapping and 
crating it. It does not clearly appear 
where the furniture was to be wrapped 
and crated. We may assume, however, 
that defendant [warehouseman] had 
the right to wrap and crate it at some 
proper place of his own choice, prepara- 
tory to storing it in the place agreed 
upon within a reasonable time after re- 
ceiving the furniture. . . . In the very 
nature of things it was not contemplated 
that the wrapping and crating should be 
done some sixty days after the furni- 
ture was delivered, and within some ten 
days of the time when it was to be called 
for, for that would have defeated, or 
largely defeated, the very purpose of 
having the furniture wrapped and 
crated. In these circumstances, we think 
that defendant [warehouseman] _re- 
moved the furniture from the place 
agreed upon for its storage at a time 
when it had no authority whatever to 
do so, and thereby actively violated its 
contract.” 


LEGAL 


Employee’s Negligence 
Held Not an Excuse 


N Timmins v. Schroeder, 26 S. W. 
(2d) 664, it was disclosed that the 
owner of goods stored it under a ver- 
bal contract exempting the bailee from 
liability for damage caused by fire. 

The storage building was destroyed 
by fire caused by the negligence of one 
of the bailee’s employees in dropping a 
lighted cigarette. 

The bailor sued the bailee for the 
value of the merchandise. The latter 
contended that he should not be held lia- 
ble because the bailor verbally stated 
that there would be no liability in the 
event of fire. 

The lower Court held the bailee not 
liable. However, as the fire resulted 
from the negligence of one of the 
bailee’s employees, the higher Court held 
the bailor entitled to a recovery, saying: 


“The language under which the ex- 
emption is claimed should be strictly con- 
strued; and therefore, as it does not 
expressly exempt from liability for fire 
caused by the negligence of the bailee 
or his servants, it will not be given that 
effect by implication. The trial 
Court’s judgment is reversed, and judg- 
ment is here rendered in favor of Tim- 
mins against Schroeder for $600, with 
interest thereon at 6 per cent per an- 
num and all costs.” 





When Does Legal 


Possession Begin? 


T is well established that a warehouse- 

man’s responsibility for negligent loss 
of merchandise begins at the moment 
he takes legal possession of the goods. 
Generally speaking, the warehouseman 
has legal possession when the goods are 
placed by the owner at any place or po- 
sition where the warehouseman express- 
ly or impliedly agrees to accept delivery. 


For example, in Galveston, H. & S. A. 
Ry. Co. v. American Co., 25 S. W. (2d) 
588, it was disclosed that a steamship 
company unloaded merchandise on a 
wharf company’s property so that the 
latter could load it in cars. Before the 
merchandise was loaded in the cars, the 
wharf burned. The litigation involved 
the question whether the wharf com- 
pany had absolute possession of the 
goods when the fire occurred. 


The general manager of the wharf 
company, in speaking of his company’s 
methods of handling cargoes, testified 
that as soon as there is a sufficient lot 
of goods deposited on the wharf, the 
labor forces of the wharf company are 
instructed to load such goods into cars. 


The wharf company argued that it 
was not in legal possession of the goods 
when the fire occurred because it had 
adopted a rule not to give receipts to 
the steamship company until several 
days after a cargo was delivered on the 
wharf and loaded in the cars. However, 
the Court held the wharf company liable, 
saying: 

“In whose possession was the ship- 
ment in question at the time of the 
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fire? . . Delivery to the wharf com. 
pany was complete and it was in abgo. 
lute and unconditional control of the 
shipment, and it was of no further cop. 
cern to the steamship company... , 
It is true that the wharf company would 
give receipt to the steamship company 
several days after cargoes were loaded, 
but this receipt would always be dated, 
not as of the time the steamship com- 
pany unloaded and turned the goods over 
to it, but as of the time they were 
loaded into the railroad’s cars; such re. 
ceipt, therefore, is not a controlling fix. 
ing of the precise time when the wharf 
company’s responsibility began, because 
it had possession and responsibility from 
the moment the steamship company sur- 
rendered possession to the wharf con- 
pany, and until the latter turned the 
goods over to the railroad.” 


Commission Control 


of Household Movers 


T EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 


Warehousing: Was the talk which 
you made at the meeting of the New 
York Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation on Sept. 8, intended to apply ex- 
clusively to storage and city movers?— 
A Reader. 

Answer: Just as I was entering the 
meeting room one of the members was 
reading some advertisements in a 
Detroit newspaper, quoting prices for 
moving in that city. 

Utility commission control, particular. 
ly of long distance movers, has met with 
some success in various middle western 
and far western States. While the time 


is not ripe for its application to storage} 


warehousing and short distant moving, 
at some future time proper experimenta- 
tion and the adoption of flexible and 
equitable regulations may serve to in- 
crease profits for short distance movers 
as well as long distance haulers. 


The liability for lost, damaged andj 


misdelivered goods may be importantly 
reduced by allowance of increased rates 
for heavily insured and valuable goods. 


Regulations of the character I discussed § 


tend, when properly applied, to increase 
the efficiency of the movers’ employees, 
equipment and services; elimination of 


competition on the part of undependable§ 


and unreliable persons and firms; and 
result in adequate compensation in cor 
sideration of all natural and necessary 
expenses such as overhead, depreciation, 
investment and incidental expenses, in- 
cluding insurance. 





New Corporation 
in Connecticut 


The Security Storage & Warehouse 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has been incor: 
porated with authorized capital stock of 
$50,000 to consist of 500 shares of com: 
mon of $100 par value each, of which 
$2,000 has been paid in. The incorpor- 
ators are Catherine M. Donovan, Thomas 
J. Happell and Helen Schwartz. 
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uld 
iny 
ed, Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
ed, 
ym- 
ver os the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 
ere important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. Developments are following one another 
Te- at a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 
fix. of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. There are many advancements being made on the manufactur- 
arf ers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 
use 
‘om - ine 
ar By Philip L. Sniffin 
om- 
the 

THIS MONTH 

**Preventive Service’: The New Point of View 
on Truck Up-Keep Economy 

and 
rich 


te waste as far as possible. 


was 


delivery overhead. 


Jar- 

vih@™ ness are turning their attention to new methods of 
tern economizing on delivery cost. They are discovering that 
ime # certain policies, easy to adopt when once clearly under- 
‘ages stood, may be made to work automatically as a continu- 
ng, ous campaign for economy. 

nta-@ = =One of the newer and more important measures to be 
and ; ; 

ne taken up seriously by warehouse operators is that of 
versi = Preventive service,” applied to the day-to-day up-keep 
and 

ntly HE policy by which these economies 

ates are effected is known as the “Chinese 

ods. Doctor” principle. It is compared with 

ssed} the ancient myth of China which says 

east that the family doctor was paid only to 


ees, keep his patients well, instead of receiv- 
ing fees for treating their illness. 

By reason of a continuous plan of 
| Maintenance, it was found possible to 
con provide certain precautionary measures 
in a “Chinese Doctor Club” with the 
100, idea of preventing serious later trouble 
In: and considerably lengthening the useful 
life of the vehicle. Motor oil, transmis- 
sion and differential lubricant, universal 
joint grease and all chassis greases, are 
furnished, and twelve thorough lubrica- 
tion operations plus six chassis tighten- 
Ing operations are all included in a 
charge that is barely more than the cost 


use 
a of the materials used. This is possible 
; off through the continuous use of the ser- 
om-fe Vice at definite intervals by those who 
hichts Tegister their vehicles as members of 
por: the “club.” 

mas The period for treatments under the 


“Chinese Doctor Plan” is based on mile- 





business with an effort toward keeping the profit- 
and-loss statement out of the red,—one subject which 
merits possibly major attention is that of eliminating 


New ik times when the warehouse executive is eyeing his 


In the motor truck department, especially, many oppor- 
tunities are being found for avoiding expenditures which 
form have heretofore been considered as necessary items of 


Managers and other executives in the warehouse busi- 


of the motor vehicle fleet. 
“stitch-in-time” policy have long been apparent, it is only 
recently that a concentrated interest in this idea has 
brought the subject sufficiently forward so that now a 


Although the advantages of a 


new type of service station or maintenance policy, known 


operation. 


as “preventive service,” makes it possible for the truck 
owner easily to apply the “stitch-in-time” policy to his 


It is believed by many that this “preventive service” 


idea and its practical application originated with A. B. 
Cumner, formerly vice-president of the Autocar Company, 
who began the vogue by expressing his ideas in the 
formation of a service station at White Plains, N. Y. 
This service station provides a strictly “preventive” service 


for both motor trucks and passenger cars with results 


periods of time. 


age and a series of operations has been 
worked out which are recommended and 
which are performed at various inter- 
vals in the mileage life of the vehicle. 

There are three types of treatment 
under the plan—the 500-mile, or “par- 
tial” treatment; the 1,000-mile, or 
“medium” treatment, and the 2,000-mile, 
or “complete” treatment. These are al- 
ternated in such a way that each indi- 
vidual preventive operation receives 
attention exactly when it should receive 
it, no sooner and no later. 

The 500-mile treatment includes 
change of oil and flushing crankcase, 
together with thorough lubrication of 
the chassis, springs, controls, pump and 
starter. 

The 1,000-mile treatment includes all 
points in both the 500-mile treatment 
plus the tightening of parts such as 
shackle bolts, engine bolts, spring clips, 
radiator supports, rim lugs, etc. 

The 2,000-mile treatment includes all 
points in both the 500-mile and 1,000- 
mile treatments plus oiling and greasing 
of differential, transmission, universal 


which represent remarkable economies in the total figures 
of up-keep expense, 


by actual comparison over given 


joints, wheels, distributor, pinion shaft 
and all other parts of the vehicle. At 
the 2,000-mile period, all other parts of 
the body and chassis are tightened, and 
these includes such important parts as 
electrical connections, instrument board, 
body bolts and other essential connec- 
tions on the motor, chassis and body. 

At each treatment an auxiliary ser- 
vice is rendered which includes water in 
radiator, air in tires, water in battery 
and similar general requirements of 
service. 


Saving 509, 
— important point about the “Chi- 

nese Doctor” method of maintenance 
is that truck manufacturers and ad- 
visory engineers agree in recommending 
it whole heartedly to the truck user. In 
principle it is nothing more than an 
easy and yet thorough way of adhering 
to the “stitch-in-time” policy which has 
been advocated, but seldom used, for 
many years. 

It is an absolute matter of facts and 
figures and it has been conclusively 
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proved that the truck user who adheres 
to a preventive policy of this kind can 
save at least 50 per cent on his truck 
expense in comparison with methods 
ordinarily used. There is, in fact, no 
reason for premature repair cost or 
shortened vehicle life under this policy. 
If these items of lubrication, tightening 
and adjusting receive the attention 
called for in the “Chinese Doctor” plan, 
the life of the vehicle can be extended 
almost indefinitely. In this feature 
alone there is a tremendous opportunity 
for saving on the frequency with which 
vehicles must be replaced. 

This new viewpoint on truck up-keep 
therefore deserves the serious considera- 
tion of every executive who has an eye 
to waste elimination. With two im- 
portant measures of economy to be 
gained—both the lowering of costs for 
repairing, overhauling and replacement 
of parts, and the lengthening of the life 
of the vehicle—he has nothing to lose 
and much to gain through the “Chinese 
Doctor” plan; whether handled through 
an outside service station which has a 
reputation for reliability or whether 
adopted as a policy for regular attention 
by the firm’s own mechanics, it is a 
phase of motor truck use which is prob- 
ably the most important of all phases in 
the campaign for waste elimination 
which is necessary today. 


Analyzing Repairs 


Tes subject of “preventive” measures 
recalls an investigation in which the 
writer had a part some time ago. This 
inquiry, conducted throughout the coun- 
try, aimed to analyze more than 100,000 
repair orders for motor trucks as they 
came into the truck manufacturer’s ser- 
vice stations. 

It was found that fully 75 per cent of 
the repair orders were directly caused by 
these three points: 


1. Lack of intelligent lubrication. 


2. Lack of regularly tightening loose 
nuts and bolts. 


3. Overloading and overspeeding. 


The balance of 25 per cent was 
ascribed to accidents, imperfections, 
driver’s negligence, and similar causes 
beyond the owner’s control. 

It can be seen, then, that 75 per cent 
of the cost of vehicle up-keep plus a very 
large percentage of the cost of replace- 
ment is directly attributed to the policy 
under which maintenance is provided. 
A good systematic policy will save that 
75 per cent and will add many miles to 
the productive capacity of the vehicle. 
The cost of a systematic policy (in 
actual dollars and cents spent for lubri- 
cants and labor) is, under the “Chinese 
Doctor” plan, no more than the cost of 
a slip-shod policy. 

Lubrication is undoubtedly the most 
important of all factors in the proper 
maintenance scheme. Intelligent lubri- 
cation means placing the right lubricant 
in the right place at the right time. 
There is a tremendous difference in the 
manner in which lubrication is handled 


MOTOR FREIGHT 


by service stations whose prices for this 
service vary greatly and all of whom 
claim to do a thorough job. 

Here, as in almost everything else, 
extreme economy is seldom justified. The 
truck owner will do well to look with 
suspicion upon the station which offers 
a “complete greasing” for 75 cents. The 
writer has uncovered a number of in- 
stances, which may be typical, where a 
75-cent greasing job consisted of dab- 
bing a brush with grease on different 
parts of the vehicle to make it appear 
that the parts had been greased. 

Most important of all in the greasing 
process is the idea that the grease must 
not only be applied in liberal amounts 
and forced through to the parts in- 
tended, but it must be checked to see 
whether it actually reaches these parts. 
A careful greasing service frequently 
means adjusting, cleaning or extreme 
forcing in order to accomplish this. 
Only a painstaking type of service which 
employs conscientious greasers can be 
depended on for this important phase 
of maintenance. Such a service is not 
the cheapest service but it is the only 
type of service which can be depended 
on if the economies discussed in this 
article are to be obtained. 

It may be well to emphasize that cor- 
rect lubrication consists of using the 
right lubricant. making sure that it 
thoroughly reaches the point intended 
and that it is applied to the vehicle at 
proper intervals in its mileage life. 


False Economy 


gmc proportionate cost of lubrication 
among the various items of running 
cost is surprisingly small. The follow- 
ing table, showing the percentages of 
operating costs, has been compiled from 
records covering several hundred trucks 
of various sizes over a period of a year. 
They represent fairly well the division of 
expense involved in operating a motor 
truck under the most general conditions. 


Per Cent 

EE Pe Rare et ee ee ae 23.21 
i ee 21.76 
II hi shila va a ee ce te is 17.06 

I lel ik Sk tenn ey aa ae eee ok a 15.16 
I er ae eer oe at eae ae 14.31 
Interest, taxes, license, insurance. 6.49 
ER” cs a ae <b aden sie ake 2.01 


A glance at these figures will show im- 
mediately how little actual saving could 
be accomplished by buying low priced 
lubricants, even if the lower grade ma- 
terials could render as satisfactory ser- 
vice as the higher grade and those which 
are higher in cost. 

In attempting to have money on the 
purchase price of oils and greases, or 
on the unrestricted use of lubricants 
where needed, the truck operator is 
singling out the lowest item of operating 
cost—one so small that if he could save 
it all he would be better off by only 
$2.01 out of every $100 he is compelled 
to spend to keep his equipment going. 

The cost of gasoline, depreciation and 
repairs is 62.02 per cent of the total 
operating cost, and these three items are 
either kept down to the minimum by 
the intelligent use of lubricants, or made 
excessive through the failure of exer- 
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cise Judgment in that respect. 

A better understanding of the im. 
portance of lubrication can be gained if 
the owner will consider that the mole. 
cules which comprise oil are perfect 
globes. So, as a lubricant, oil not only 
has the advantages of being liquid 
and therefore flowing freely, but it prac. 
tically places ball-bearings between all 
moving parts and reduces friction to 
the minimum. Oil, therefore, actually 
wears out, and it is for this reason that 
crankcase and transmission must be 
drained, cleaned and refilled at regular 
intervals. To mix good oil with old ojl 
is just about as effective as to take four 
dead or partly dead-dry-cell batteries and 
hook up one good one in the center. 


An Example 


OR the concern with a _ fleet of 

vehicles which is large enough to 
justify a repair shop of its own, this in- 
stance of how the “Chinese Doctor” prin- 
ciple may be applied will be interes‘ing. 

A large New England concern recently 
proved in actual figures that by certain 
methods a saving of 47 per cent has been 
effected in repair costs. 

The maintenance policy by which this 
was accomplished is in no way difficult. 
The garage superintendent who orig- 
inated the methods refers to his system 
as “progressive up-keep.” Figures kept 
by this department and tabulated ai the 
end of each fiscal year show that the 
total average repair cost for the fleet, 
which was 4.7 points per mile three years 
ago, was reduced to 2.4 cents per mile 
at the last computation. 

Three expert mechanics are employed 
who are responsible for the up-keep of 
the machines. They make regular in- 


hoe 


spections and work in progressive order, | 
going from one vehicle to another on a | 
schedule laid out in advance and followed § 


consistently. Under this method, lubri- 
cation and tightening are attended to 
and repairs are caught in their early 
stages. Often a minor adjustment made 
by the mechanic at the time of the in- 
spection save a heavy repair bill. 
Each mechanic is provided with forms 
on which he makes complete reports of 
the work he has done, and which are 
turned in daily to the garage superin- 
tendent. In this way the maintenance 
problem is reduced to a simple and effec- 
tive system, and the garage superin- 
tendent knows at all times the exact 
condition of every car in the fleet. 
There are as many methods of motor 
truck maintenance as there are fleets of 
motor trucks. No two operators adopt 
exactly the same policy. There are some 
operators who do not believe in doing 
anything until something happens to 
the truck, saying “Let it run until it 
needs repairs and then do all the work 
at once.” These are usually the ones 
who do not maintain their own repair 
shops or who do not feel that it is neces 
sary to take the truck’s time and to pay 
the cost of regular service and inspec- 
tion by an outside service station. They 
neglect to consider that while the 
cumulative effect of troubles in their 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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Truckmen’s Tax 
Barometer Shows 
“Storms” Ahead 


frok years public censure “has ascribed to truck owners and 
operators many of the villainies of the old-time pirate,” 
according to M. L. Pulcher, president of the Federal Motor 
Truck Co., and truckers “might well learn a lesson from the 
swashbuckler of the seas—a lesson in barometer reading.” 
The “barometer” he cites relates to truck taxes, as follows: 


Privately Used Common Carrier 





r — a YS ~ 

Solid Pneumatic Solid Pneumatic 
Average Tires Tires Tires Tires 
ft: Se $176.37 $161.27 $488.32 $458.78 
terre re 161.61 147.91 413.72 373.12 
fo ee 86.63 81.28 152.56 145.56 


“Every sailor knows his barometer,” to quote Mr. Pulcher. 
“Furthermore he knows what to do when the barometer warns 
him that there’s rough and heavy weather in the offing. 

“For truckmen there is the tax barometer. It reveals un- 
mistakable signs of dangerous ‘storms’ ahead. 

“Statistics compiled recently by the motor truck depart- 
ment of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
point conclusively to a dangerous trend in the taxation im- 
posed on motor trucks. 

“Consider that the average tax paid on each of the 3,379,000 
trucks operating in 1929 was $73.98. Yet 79 per cent of 
these trucks were no heavier than some passenger cars, the 
average tax for which was only $29.38. 

“The full significance of these figures is made apparent 
when they are broken down according to weight classifica- 
tions. 

“For example, the average tax on a medium duty 3-ton 
truck equipped with pneumatic tires was $176.37. If this 
truck was operated as a common carrier, its owner was as- 
sessed instead a tax which averaged $458.78. 

“In seven years, taxes on 3-ton trucks have been increased 
an average of 160 per cent. 

“Will truck owners be compelled to submit to a similar in- 
crease during the next seven years? What would the result 
be? 

“For the answer, we need look no further than to trucking 
operations in certain ‘high tax’ States today. 

“There are five States in which the average tax on 3-ton 
equipment exceeds a thousand dollars. They are North Caro- 
lina, $1,150; Arkansas, $1,131.25; South Carolina, 1,112.50; 
Iowa, $1,087.50; and Florida, $1,060. While these figures 
refer to the tax on common carrier trucks with solid tire 
equipment, nevertheless a survey of commercial vehicle opera- 
tions reveals that these heavy taxes have had the undesirable 
effect of limiting the use of such trucks in these States. 

“Such taxes have made it almost impossible for common 
carriers to operate profitably. 

“In the face of such discriminatory taxation, truck owners 
have been forced out of business, with the inevitable result 
that the industries of the State which would benefit by the 
advantage of truck transportation are crippled. 

“When the barometer warns of danger, the seaman gets 
busy and prepares for the storm. 

“The ‘storm’ warnings of the tax barometer should unite 
the entire truck industry in a movement not to prepare for 
‘bad weather’ but to prevent it. 

“Legislators and tax officials of the individual States must 
be made to realize that increasing the tax on truck owners 
only places an additional burden on the citizens of the State, 
who as consumers ultimately pay ali distribution costs. Fur- 
thermore, they must be made to see that excessive truck taxes 
have the effect of depriving their citizens and their industries 
of an important means of transportation. 3 

“Only concerted action on the part of the entire truck in- 
dustry, manufacturer, dealer, operator and shipper alike, can 
prevent the ominous forecast of the tax barometer.” 
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States’ Average Levy 
on Motor Vehicles Is 
Estimated to be $39 


COMPILATION made by Minnesota’s State high- 

ways commissioner, C. M. Babcock, of the average 
total taxes paid on motor vehicles in the various States 
shows that North Dakota had the lowest average figure 
in 1929, followed by New York, Minnesota, lowa and 
Illinois. The North Dakota figure was $20.16, including 
license, gas and personal property fees. The highest, 
$82.02, was in Nevada. 

The average for all States, according to Mr. Babcock, 
was $39.37. Of this sum, $29.51 represented license and 
gas levies, the remainder being for personal property 
taxes on automobiles. 

Twenty-two States increased their gas taxes in 1929 
and two others have done so since Jan. 1, Mr. Babcock’s 
figures show. 

He predicts that when the 1930 figures are available, 
North Dakota will again have the lowest average, with 
Minnesota, New York and Iowa competing for second 
place. 

The table prepared by the Minnesota commissioner 
follows: 


Number Aver- Aver- Total 
of age age Personal of All 
Auto- License Gasoline Property Taxes 
mobiles Taxper Taxper Aver- Aver- 

and Trucks Vehicle Vehicle age age 
North Dakota......... 188,046 $10.58 $9.58 $20.16 
oa, a 16.92 8.43 25.35 
ere 730,399 14.85 12.17 27.02 
er eee ere 784,450 15.19 11.92 , 27.11 
NS Sed. 6 ae en al a 1,615,088 10.57 7.21 $9.37 27.15 
ee es eee bbe 581,223 9.80 14.06 d.16 29.02 
pg ee re 832,332 17.79 12.01 ores 29.80 
EE i Véue 334 doe 793,502 14.84 9.43 6.15 30.42 
EE ee eee 866,715 7.21 18.01 5.24 30.46 
ee 570,791 12.20 18.99 31.19 
ED eigen on a a ee a 756,680 12.81 10.15 8.60 31.56 
Se 118,074 15.14 16.48 31.62 
eee 1,395,102 16.64 15.28 ak a 31.92 
Massachusetts ........ 817,704 8.70 11.93 11.33 31.96 
EY 2s nk a ak ae ee ee 112,661 7.44 17.57 7.25 32.26 
Ce 6.6 6 Se aeendewe 303,489 6.05 17.19 9.36 32.60 
South Dakota ......... 204,199 15.43 17.3 wane 32.79 
ee 418,226 10.26 18.65 3.98 32.89 
ee gia eal 140,387 11.04 19.96 3.00 34.00 
ere rer 1,348,107 15.15 16.55 3.28 34.98 
a a 54,960 18.62 17.03 ee 35.65 
0 ee ee ee 1,766,614 7.28 19.29 10.40 36.97 
Se 319,873 11.30 19.69 6.25 37.24 
ll, 1,733,283 16.88 20.63 pee 37.d1 
0 1,974,341 5.31 17.32 15.00 37.63 
DO ivinwkeea das « 109,013 6.87 23.48 8.80 39.15 
6 do 6a daa ones 60,680 10.67 21.36 9.10 41.13 
Washington .......... 442,341 17.06 123.44 10.87 41.37 
New Hampshire ...... 108,880 20.65 20.82 ee 41.47 
West Virginia ........ 268,888 16.98 18.12 7.47 42.57 
Worth Carolina........ 483,602 14.57 24.83 3.38 42.78 
WE cigs eéasaeune 93,030 25.15 18.31 Kees 43.46 
CG i be nbs cuneeus 269,007 28.42 16.89 + ies 45.31 
Se 6a be Uee ene 285,533 13.08 24.88 7.80 45.76 
ee aww es 328,063 24.36 12.49 9.29 46.14 
South Carolina........ 231,274 11.56 29.71 5.00 46.27 
Re 6 Gi we Keaewe 8s 387,205 15.87 25.55 5.00 46.42 
DEE bciwk dake sow 184,506 16.42 20.10 10.18 46.70 
ee 362,431 11.83 25.63 9.30 46.76 
ee BOGS kcactwecs 78,374 9.66 29.22 8.50 47.38 
RS Sha ee 6 as 6 280,868 16.11 24.85 6.64 47.60 
ee 332,848 16.17 23.26 8.40 47.83 
PS no 406 o- who's 5 358,905 12.73 28.49 6.90 48.12 
po eee 134,009 17.94 11.54 20.00 49.48 
6-5 8 4404 48S 233,128 18.07 28.66 4.00 50.73 
pO EES Sere 250,011 11.85 28.70 12.41 52.96 
in es ade eed O68 6 345,977 14.33 30.30 10.00 59.68 
i ea ch nee us 31,915 9.30 20.44 52.28 82.02 
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‘ton panel truck is $875. 
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early stages seems unimportant, the time 
and cost of lengthy overhauls that will 
result are considerably greater. 

There is much to deserve the atten- 
tion of the truck owner in the idea of 
the “Chinese Doctor” plan for a “pre- 
ventive” service applied systematically 
at proper intervals in the mileage life 
of the vehicle. 


Recent 


Models 
MERICAN AUSTIN CAR CO., But- 


ler, Pa.: The smallest commercial 
vehicle in the market is the recently- 
introduced truck with wheelbase of only 
75 inches, tread of 40 inches and tires 
18/3.75 inches. Weight is less than half 
the average %-ton delivery truck. A 
4-cylinder L-head engine and 3-speed 
transmission are included in the unit 
powerplant. Two-shoe cable-operated 
internal brakes are used on all four 
wheels, the hand lever operating the 
same shoes. The car is claimed to do 
40 miles to a gallon of gasoline, 20,000 
to 40,000 miles per set of tires, and 1,000 
miles on a filling of 2% quarts of engine 
oil. The truck weighs 1,130 pounds. It 
is priced at $445. 





Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit: Intro- 
duction of a new 1%-ton truck is an- 
nounced by H. J. Klinger, vice-president 
and general sales manager. Highlights 
include dual wheels as optional equip- 
ment; heavier rear axle; new pressed 
steel wheels, and internal expanding 
4-wheel articulated-shoe type brakes, 
with new and larger brakes on the rear. 
The vehicle lists at $520 f. o. b. Flint, 
Mich., while dual wheels, including six 
heavy-duty cord tires, are $25 extra. 
The truck is powered by the Chevrolet 
6-cylinder engine. The dual _ wheel 
equipment is of pressed steel web de- 
sign, interchangeable front or rear, with 
six 30x5 6-ply truck-type cords, giving 
increased traction. 


Dodge Brothers, Detroit: New trucks 
comprise a standard line and a heavy- 
duty line. The former group includes 
two %-ton and two 1%-ton models, a 
A-cylinder and a 6-cylinder in each case. 
A full line of standard bodies is pro- 
vided for models in this group, and the 
i-ton models are regularly listed with 
bodies. Prices of the complete %%4-ton 
canopy job is $6.25 and that of the 1%- 
Six-cylinder 
editions of these models are offered at 
$100 additional over the list prices of 
the 4-cylinder trucks. The second lines, 
ranging from 1% to 3 tons nominal rat- 
ing, embodies 6-cylinder engines and 
A4-speed transmissions throughout. 


Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit: 
Entry into the 6-wheel field is marked 
by production of three heavy-duty tan- 
dem drive units known as U6SW, U6- 
SWAB and 4C6SW, embodying high pay- 
load capacity; wider distribution of 
weight, minimizing road shocks and giv- 
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One of the 6-ton vehicles which mark the Federal Truck Co.’s entry into the 6-wheel 
field 


ing greater protection to chassis and 
load; increased traction with eight rear 
tires and with the drive through four 
wheels instead of two; increased braking 
emergency applied on six wheels through 
a greater number of tires; minimized 
skidding, tire and operating economy; 
axle loads conforming with State law 
limitations, and lower taxation and im- 
pressive appearance. The U6SW is 
rated at 6 tons and has a gross allow- 
able weight of 28,000 pounds; it is pow- 
ered by a 6-cylinder engine; specifica- 
tions include 7-speed transmission, 34x7 
tires (dual rears—10 tires), and a brak- 
ing system consisting of 6-wheel hy- 
draulics. ‘The U6SWAB, also rates at 6 
tons with a gross allowable weight of 
28,000 pounds, is identical with the 
U6SW except that it is equipped with 
Westinghouse air brakes which apply on 
all six wheels. The 4C6SW, rated at 8 
tons with a gross allowable weight of 
34,000 pounds, has a 6-cylinder engine; 
36x8 tires; dual rears (total 10 tires), 
and Westinghouse air brakes applying 
on all six wheels. 





FWD Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis.: <A 
new model of 4-wheel-drive truck known 
as the Super-Seven, of 7% tons ¢ca- 
pacity, has a wheelbase of 165 inches 
and a track of 72 inches. The loading 
space back of the seat is 12 feet. Chas- 
sis weight is 13,000 pounds and a body 
allowance of 3,000 pounds is made. The 
vehicle is equipped with a Waukesha 
6-cylinder Model RR engine. Transmis- 
sion, Brown-Lipe, affords four speeds for- 
fard and one in reverse. The service 
brake is a 16-inch 4-shoe Tru-Stop, 
mounted on the driving mechanism and 
acting on all four wheels. The rear 
wheel brakes are actuated by Westing- 
house air cylinders. Budd disk wheels 
are standard equipment, 24 inches in 
diameter; front and rear wheels are in- 
terchangeable. 





International Harvester Co., Chicago: 
Model AL-3, a new 1%-ton, equipped 
with 6.00/20 balloon tires, is offered in 
wheelbases of 138, 152 and 164 inches. 
The power plant is a 6-cylinder Lycom- 
ing mounted in unit with an I. C. H. 
single-plate clutch and 4-speed Warner 
gear transmission. Standard equipment 
includes fully inclosed cab. 





National Motors Manufacturing Co., 


Irvington, N. J.: A complete line of 
4-wheel and 6-wheel Day-Elder trucks is 
announced. Designated as Super Ser- 
vice Sixes, the line comprises eleven 
models: seven 4-wheelers ranging from 
1 to 5 tons capacity inclusive; three 
6-wheelers rates at 8, 10 and 12 tons; 
and one 20-passenger bus. Standardi- 
zation of assembly characterizes them 
all. Makes of unit, of the latest design, 
vary only in capacity. Each mode! is 
equipped with a Continental 6-cylinder 
engine, 4-wheel brakes, and balloon tires. 
Cabs are of the inclosed all-weather de 
luxe type. Four speeds are provided in 
the 4-wheelers and seven in the 6-wheel- 
ers. While 4-wheel internal brakes fea- 
ture the entire line, mechanically oper- 
ated Bendix are furnished in the two 
light models, Lockheel hydraulic in the 
next six, and air in the last two. 





Stewart Motor Corporation, Buffalo: 
Equipped with a 4-cylinder engine, 4- 
speed transmission and Bendix 4-wheel 


brakes, a new 1%-ton, Model 40, is § 


priced at $850. It is furnished in three 
wheelbases—130, 140 and 160 inches— 


and is available in five types of stock | 


bodies: panel, stake, covered express, 
open express, and dump. Wheels are 
metal with six spokes, equipped with de- 
mountable rims. Tires are 6.50/20 bal- 
loons, dual rear. 





Utilities Firm Plans 
Pacific Coast Chain 
of Motor Freight Units 


NCLUSION of five northern Califor- 
nia storage and motor freight line 

organizations in the recently-organized 
Pacific Freight Lines Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the United American Utili- 
ties Corporation, is announced by David 
Oliver, Jr., vice-president of A. E. Fit- 
kin & Co., Ltd., New York investment 
bankers. The announcement follows 
acquisition of ten companies in southern 
California. 

Development of a motor freight ser- 
vice for the entire Pacific Coast is fore- 
cast. 

The consolidation in northern Cali- 
fornia affects the Oakland Warehouse 
Terminal Co., Oakland; the Drayage 
Service Corporation, a San Francisco 
subsidiary of the Oakland firm; the Con- 
solidated Motor Transport Co., the Com- 
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mercial Dispatch Lines, Ltd., and the 
Merchants Express & Draying Co. 

W. P. Scott, president of the Oakland 
Warehouse Terminal Co., is one of the 
executives of the new Pacific Freight 
Lines Corporation. Others include H. L. 
Hinman and Anton B. Weeks of the 
Merchants Express & Draying Co. A. V. 
Wainwright, president of the United 
States Engineering Co., is president of 
the Pacific Freight Lines Corporation. 

The United American Utilities Cor- 
poration, the parent organization, which 
was conceived by the Fitkin interests, is 
a $60,000,000 concern operating about 
150 gas, light, power, transportation and 
other utilities in the United States. 

Construction of a $150,000 terminal at 
Oakland is planned by the Pacific 
Freight Lines Corporation. The build- 
ing will serve as a depot for 350 trucks 
operating throughout northern Califor- 
nia. Service of the northern group will 
be extended to embrace a 150-mile ra- 
dius with San Francisco Bay as the hub. 

According to Mr. Wainwright the pri- 
mary purpose of the merger is to pro- 
vide new and modern equipment and fast 
service and eliminate duplication. 





Motor Freight Rate 
Battle in Northwest 


First carloads of freight have been 
handled over the railroads between 
Seattle and Portland on the new 30-cent 
hundredweight rate to meet motor 
freight competition. At the same time 
the motor truck lines announced another 
cut, the most serious being a rate of 
30 cents a hundredweight, 10,000 pounds 
minimum loading, on a pick-up and de- 
livery service. This is 5 cents a hun- 
dred higher than the railroad charge 
but includes local cartage, which the 
railroad service does not. 

When the three rail carriers—the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific 
and the Union Pacific—will meet the 
new rate is problematical; railroad men 
figure that truck service cannot survive 
at such a low rate. 

The motor freight lines some time ago 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a protest against the rate 
quoted by the railroads and asked that 
the rail tariff be suspended and an in- 
quiry made as to its sufficiency to pay 
the cost of service. The railroads suc- 
ceeded, however, in making their rate 
effective. 


Fruehauf 
Booklet 


“Engineered Transportation,” a 36- 
page pamphlet on transportation costs, 
has been published by the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Detroit, and will be sent 
free on request to that company. It is 
intended as a text book on the subject 
of haulage and touches on standardiza- 
tion, economies, initial investment, de- 
preciation, fixed expense, operating ex- 
penses, etc., with relation to trailers, 
Semi-trailers and tractors. Tables add 
to the informative value of the work. 
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Michigan County 
Court Sustains a 
Contract Carrier 


{a Circuit Court for the County of 
Ottawa, Michigan, recently held a 
truck driver employed by the Star Trans- 
fer Co., Grand Rapids, not guilty of vio- 
lating the State’s public utilities law, 
thereby reversing his conviction in a 
lower tribunal, but the driver’s exonera- 
tion has left unsettled a problem of gen- 
eral interest involving commission regu- 
lation of motor trucks. 

The Star company operates a general 
trucking business as an independent, hav- 
ing no license from the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission to operate as a 
common carrier over fixed highway 
routes or between fixed termini. Under 
one independent contract, with the Kro- 
ger Grocery & Baking Co., the Star trans- 
ports one truckload each day from Grand 
Rapids to Muskegon. 

In order to get return loads, the Star 
contracted with the Universal Carload- 
ing & Distributing Co. to carry a return 
truckload from Muskegon to Grand 
Rapids. 

A driver for the Star company was 
arrested, on one of these return trips, 
and charged with a violation of the pub- 
lic utilities law, in that he and the Star 
company, in carrying an assembled load 
of L. C. L. shipments for the Universal, 
were operating as a common carrier 
without having secured a license from 
the State’s Public Utilities Commission. 

George S. Norcross, of Corwin, Nor- 
cross & Cook, Grand Rapids, attorneys 
for the Star company, appealed the ar- 
rest, and the driver’s conviction in the 
Justice Court, to the Ottawa County 
Circuit Court, and it was the attorney’s 
hope that the driver would be convicted 
in that higher tribunal so that the case 
could be carried to the Michigan Su- 
preme Court. 

“Our contention was and is,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Norcross, “that the Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Co. was not a 


,common carrier but merely a shippers’ 


agent, and that the Star Transfer, in 
contracting with the Universal to haul 
a load daily from Muskegon to Grand 
Rapids, was not thereby engaged as a 
common carrier nor holding itself out to 
the public generally; that it mattered not 
how many shippers’ commodities were 
contained in the load which it contracted 
to haul for the Universal. That was the 
question we wanted decided by the Su- 
preme Court.” 

But the Ottawa County Circuit Court 
held that there was no authority to ar- 
rest the driver in any event because he 
was merely acting for his principal, the 
Star company, and found the driver not 
guilty. 

“So the main bone of contention still 
remains,” to quote Mr. Norcross further. 
“We have advised the Star Transfer to 
continue its independent contract with 
the Universal and we are advised that 
it is so doing. 

“The whole proceeding was instituted 
oy the Associated Truck Lines, which 
have common carrier permits from the 
Commission. Whether they will seek to 
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take some other proceeding whereby they 
will challenge our contention that the 
Universal is not a common carrier and 
that the Star Transfer cannot become a 
common carrier by contracting with Uni- 
versal, I am not able to state. At least 
they are at present leaving the Star 
Transfer to the pursuit of its lawful 
business. 

“The whole principle which we deem 
to be behind the proceeding is this—that 
the Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion cannot by statutory enactment pre- 
vent a man or a corporation from engag- 
ing in a lawful business and cannot by 
statute inflict upon him the idiom of a 
common carrier when he is simply en- 
gaged in independent contracts and 
thereby put him out of business. 

“We are prepared to meet this issue 
for our client in any manner and I be- 
lieve it is rather unfortunate that the 
Ottawa County Circuit Court decided 
with us, because frankly I would have 
liked to have my man convicted so I 
could take an appeal to the Michigan Su- 
preme Court.” 

The situation is one which is being 
watched with concern by Michigan’s 
warehouse and trucking interests and 
was discussed at length at the recent 
convention of the Michigan Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. 





Oregon Firm Loses 


in Truck Fee Case 


Judge McMahon in the Marion County 
(Oregon) Circuit Court has sustained a 
demurrer entered by the Secretary of 
State in the case of the Portland Van 
& Storage Co., Inc., and several other 
firms engaged in long distance hauling. 

The trucking interests last March 
filed a suit to prevent the State from 
collecting a fee of 100 per cent of the 
original license fee for trucks of 4,500 
pounds or more and 50 per cent for 
trucks under 4,500 pounds in weight. 
The companies sought an injunction to 
restrain State traffic officers from inter- 
fering with vehicles on which the fees 
had not been paid. 





Warehouse Company 

Sues Motorist for 

Employee’s Injury 

DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

T= Federal Storage Co. of this city 
filed suit in the Supreme Court of 

the District of Columbia on September 

6 for $20,000 against a motorist who ran 

down and injured Henry B. Hall, a stor- 

age company employee. The firm held 

that as it had fulfilled its obligations un- 

der the workmen’s compensation Act, it 

was assignee of whatever claim Hall had 

against the motorist. 

In the suit, filed also on behalf of Hall, 
the Federal company sets forth that it 
paid $312.50 for medical attention to 
Hall and $328.57 in compensation to him 
as a result of the injuries he sustained, 
and that “acceptance of this money by 
the plaintiff (Hall) operated as an as- 
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signment to the Plaintin (the company) 
to all right of Hall to collect damages.” 

The declaration charges that James 
M. Murphy, the defendant, was entirely 
at fault, and that Hall, a solicitor for 
the company was in no wise guilty of 
contributory negligence. Hall suffered 
a broken leg in the accident. 

In the suit the Federal company tells 
the Court that out of the $20,000, it 
merely wants the expenses incurred by 
it as a result of the accident, the re- 
mainder to go to Hall. 

—Robert C. McClellan. 





Texas Railroads 
May Interchange 
Truck Shipments 


ee whereby merchan- 
dise carried under the store-door 
pick-up and delivery plan by motor truck 
and railroad, can be interchanged with 
other lines giving the same service, just 
as ordinary freight is interchanged by 
railroads, were discussed at a conference 
of traffic men representing Texas car- 
riers, in Dallas on Sept 12. 

At the present time rail-truck service 
is given only on individual rail lines and 
their cooperating truck lines. When a 
shipment is consigned to a point not 
served by the originating carrier, store- 
door delivery and pick-up service are not 
given. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL 


When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the annual Warehouse 
Directory. 





Within the past year the coordinated 
rail and truck service idea has taken a 
firm hold on the transportation field in 
Texas, with at least four railroads offer- 
ing such service in conjunction with 
truck lines which are subsidiaries of the 
rail carriers. 

Attending the Sept. 12 meeting were 
T. E. Huffman, of the Texas & Pacific 
Motor Transport Co.; C. Hosmer, of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Motor Transport 
Co.; J. D. Gowin, of the Missouri Pacific 
Motor Transport Co.; George Frinck, of 
the Southwestern Transportation Co., and 
Connon Belt subsidiary; A. E. Morris, of 
the Texas Electric Railway; F. B. Mc- 
Kay and L. C. Bouchard, of the South- 
ern Pacific lines; A. R. Atkinson, of the 
Southern Pacific Transport Co.; and J. 
C. Payne, Jr., president of the Electric 
Freight Agency, which performs pick-up 
and delivery service. 





A Comment on 
Draw Bar Pull 


Commenting on, and commending, the 
explanation of “draw bar pull” by E. W. 
Winans of the Federal Motor Truck Co. 
in the September Distribution and Ware- 
housing, W. A. Maynard, manager of the 
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sales promotion division of the White 
Company, Cleveland, writes that the 
statements made by Mr. Winans check 
with White experience with one excep- 
tion—that involved in the sentence which 
read: “An extra 22 pounds pull per ton 
is required for each degree (142%) of 
grade.” Mr. Maynard explains: 

“This should read: ‘An extra 20 
pounds pull per ton is required for each 
per cent of grade.’ There is no con. 
sistent relationship if the grade is fig- 
ured in degree. The relationship varies 
with the cosine of the angle grade from 
0 on the level road to 100% with a 90° 
angle or a direct lift.” 





Snyder Is Operating 
Terre Haute Terminal 


The recently organized Terre Haute 
Central Union Truck Terminal, inc, 
Terre Haute, Ind., which hooks up Terre 
Haute with overnight motor freight ser- 
vice to and from Indianapolis, Chicago, 
St. Louis and other shipping centers, is 
under the direction of the Central Union 
Truck Terminal, Inc., operated by the 
Warehouse Distributing Corporation, In- 
dianapolis. 

The overnight store door delivery ser- 
vice of the Terre Haute unit was ex- 
plained in a bulletin mailed to 600 In- 
dianapolis shippers on Sept. 2 by Tom 
Snyder, president of the Warehouse Dis- 
tributing Corporation. 


Bayway Terminal Acquires and Will Operate the Railroad-Served Plant Formerly Occupied by the 
Durant Motor Co. at Elizabeth, N. J. 


§ dew Bayway Terminal, Elizabeth, N. J., 
has added 2,102,730 square feet to its 
storage and manufacturing facilities by 
acquiring the immense building, illus- 
trated herewith, formerly the home of 
the Durant Motor Co. in Elizabeth. 
This newly acquired plant, together 
with the Bayway Terminal on the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, and the 
Pennsylvania Dock & Warehouse Co., 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad in Jersey 
City, are under the same management 
and associated with the General Cold 
Storage Co. on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in Jersey City and with offices at 
25 Church Street, New York City. 
The company’s new plant will be 








known as the Bayway Terminal on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It occupies an 
area of more than 27 acres with a front- 
age of 1,816 feet on Newark Avenue, 800 
feet from the Newark city line. Newark 
Avenue is part of the Lincoln Highway 
and the main trucking road between New 
York and Philadelphia. The property 
fronts 1,770 feet on the main line of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and adjoins 
the North Elizabeth passenger station, 
and is ii miles from New York’s City 
Hall in direct air line, and within easy 
trucking distance of all parts of New 
York City. 

Containing more than 2,100,000 square 
feet of floor space, the buildings are of 


reinforced concrete slab construction 
throughout, with steel sash, pentacor 
ribbed glass. The elevators are of the 
high speed freight type with large plat- 


forms and capacity of 3 tons each. Equip- j 


ment includes sprinkler system, heating 
and power plant, a comorail system, and 
cranes with 10-ton high speed capacity. 
The plant is served by sidings from 
the main line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, with separate incoming and out- 
going tracks for raw and finished mate- 
rials. Space is provided within the 
buildings for 132 cars at the loading 
platforms, all under cover. The total 


capacity of the railroad sidings is 310 
cars. 





PENNA. RR PASSENGER STATION, 
NORTH ELIZABETH. N. J 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


_J ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
effort is made to publish complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 

the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 





Schaefer Is _ the 
New President of 
Connecticut W, A. 


_— Connecticut Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation at its annual meeting, held 
at the Hotel Taft in New Haven on Sept. 

11 and attended by twenty-three of the 
twenty-six members, elected officers and 
executive committee as follows: 

President, William H. Schaefer, presi- 
dent William H. Schaefer & Son, Inc., 
Stamford. Mr. Schaefer was at one time 
executive secretary of the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association. 

First vice-president, C. A. Moore, vice- 
president Moore’s Storage Warehouse, 
Inc., Bridgeport. 

Second vice-president, J. W. Connelly, 
secretary Hartford Despatch & Ware- 
house Co., Inc., Hartford and Bridgeport. 

Secretary, William R. Palmer, secre- 
tary The Smedley Company, New Haven. 

Treasurer, Allen F. Gabriel, assistant 
secretary Bridgeport Storage Warehouse 
Co., Bridgeport. 

Executive committee, the president, 
vice-president and treasurer and Leon- 
ard S. Clark, treasurer Henry G. Drink- 
water’s Sons, Inc., Greenwich; Charles 
B. Gardner, partner Gardner Storage Co., 
New London; R. M. Ford, president The 
W. M. Terry Co., Bridgeport; Frank W. 
Valentine, secretary Durham Storage 
Co.. New Haven; Frank E. Hess, presi- 
dent The Blakeslee Co., Waterbury. 

Secretary Palmer reported that word 
had been received that vans painted in 
the colors of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
of the N. F. W. A., had been detected 
in transporting liquor, and said he had 
written J. S. Lewis, prohibition adminis- 
trator of the district which includes Con- 
necticut, advising him of the character 
of the men operating A. V. L. and draw- 
ing his attention to the unlikelihood of 
their being engaged in liquor running. 
Mr. Palmer said he had also suggested 
to Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive 
secretary of N. F. W. A., that the latter 
supply Mr. Lewis with a list of the A. 
Vy. L. agents as an aid to enforcement 
officers in identifying vans on the road. 

The coming winter convention of the 
N. F. W. A. was discussed and it was 
the consensus that it should be held 
somewhere in the East, with Washing- 
ton, D. C., as first choice and Atlantic 
City, N. J., second choice. 

The motor truck interstate regulation 
bill sponsored by public utilities inter- 
ests also was considered and Mr. Palmer 
Was instructed to request Mr. Reimers 








William H. Schaefer, of Stam- 
ford, new president of the Con- 
necticut Warehousemen’s Asso- 


ciation 
to supply the Connecticut association 
with sufficient copies for distribution 


among the State’s members, and the sub- 
ject will be discussed further at the Oc- 
tober meeting. 


Canada’s A. V. L. 


Is Progressing, 
Quigley Reports 


RRANGEMENTS for the formation 
of the “Allied Van Lines of Can- 
ada,” patterned after the A. V. L. or- 
ganization of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s’ Association in the 
United States, are “rapidly progressing,” 
according to a bulletin sent to members 
of the Canadian Storage & Transfer- 
men’s Association by the latter’s secre- 
tary, E. A. Quigley, Vancouver. 

The Dominion organization is to de- 
fray the cost of securing a charter for 
the new company and the association is 
to own the charter and carry it as an 
asset. 

“It is intended that all those joining 
the Allied Van Lines of Canada,” the 
bulletin continues, “‘must first be a mem- 
ber in good standing in the Canadian as- 
sociation. This is an opportunity for 
the association to be of real benefit to 
the furniture men in eastern Canada, 
and the Allied Van Lines of Canada may 
eventually spread all through the Do- 
minion.” 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the annual Warehouse 
Directory. 





807 of Detroit 
Van Owners Are 
on Hourly Basis 


TP.IGHTENING of the lines among mem- 

bers, to a degree even greater than 
heretofore, was stressed as the main line 
policy for the Detroit Van Owners’ As- 
sociation at a joint meeting of the board 
of directors and the ways and means 
committee held in the Barlum Hotel on 
Aug. 29. 

J. J. Gedert, president of the associa- 
tion, and A. A. Leonard, president of the 
ways and means committee, both em- 
phasized the fact that, despite general 
business depression, members had been 
extraordinarily loyal and that the de- 
gree of cooperation achieved had been 
greater than originally anticipated. They 
insisted, however, that during the fall 
and winter seasons, in which any con- 
siderable improvement was hardly to be 
expected, it was more than ever im- 
portant that the association should con- 
solidate the ground it had gained and 
keep the industry in Detroit up to the 
high standard of ethics observed since 
the beginning of the year. 

About 80 percent of the industry, 
according to Mr. Leonard, had now 
adopted the uniform hourly rate as a 
charge basis. As the result, much of 
the cut-throat competition of previous 
years had been almost entirely elimi- 
nated, and unethical movers, relying on 
trick charges to defraud the customer, 
had been driven out. 

Detroit movers also cooperated with 
great success in the promotion of united 
buying and standardized advertising. 
The grouping of movers for purchasing 
purposes had resulted in great econo- 
mies, Mr. Gedert said, while the efforts 
of the advertising committee had re- 
acted favorably to legitimate movers by 
driving out the over-optimistic adver- 
tisements of the irregulars. 

The establishment of a central office 
where public complaints could be ad- 
justed had proved a great help to the 
public, Mr. Gedert added. The office, 
conducted by A. N. Morris, executive 
secretary, has become the focal point at 
which the moving public can secure in- 
formation and protect themselves from 
victimization. Many complaints have 
been adjusted there and movers forced 
to live up to their contracts. In other 


cases, members of the public who had 
been defrauded have received voluntary 
aid from association members. 

The financial condition of the associa- 
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tion was reported sound. While there 
has been some delinquency in the meet- 
ing of dues, owing to poor business con- 
ditions, more than half the members of- 
fered to pay yearly dues in advance in- 
stead of the quarterly dues. The offer 
was not accepted, however, as funds are 
still in good shape. 

Secretary Morris is preparing a book- 
let, for general distribution, in which the 
public will receive full information as 
to most advantageous methods of hav- 
ing moving work performed. 

—Philip N. O’Hara. 





Poole, Morgan and 
Smithers Elected 
by Fisheries Men 


XECUTIVES identified with the cold 

storage division of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association participated 
in the joint convention of the United 
States Fisheries Association and the 
Canadian Fisheries Association at Mont- 
real in September. 

Vice-presidents elected by the United 
States organization include William Fel- 
lowes Morgan, president of the Brooklyn 
Bridge Freezing & Cold Storage Co., 
New York, and P. L. Smithers, Chicago, 
president of the Booth Cold Storage Co. 
The directors chosen include Gardner 
Poole, Boston, a past general president 
of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

George E. Willey, Boston, was elected 
president of the United States associa- 
tion and A. H. Brittain, Montreal, presi- 
dent of the Dominion body. 





Missourians 
To Convene 
at Joplin 


$ pow semi-annual meeting of the Mis- 
ouri Warehousemen’s Association will 
be held at Joplin on Oct. 17 and 18 and 
a program is promised which, in the 
words of the secretary, George C. Din- 
telmann, St. Louis, “would make any na- 
tional convention break its vest buttons.” 
The Missouri Legislature meets this 
year, and pending legislation will be dis- 
cussed, as will the free storage policy 
of the Government-owned Inland Water- 
ways Corporation. 

The Joplin arrangements committee 
comprises John F. Martin, chairman; 
L. E. Marlatt, J. S. Marlatt, F. A. Ton- 
nies and Walter Tonnies. On the ladies’ 
committee are Mrs. John F. Martin, 
chairman; Mrs. F. A. Tonnies and Mrs. 
Demerce Davis. 

—Roy W. Edmonds. 





Sutherland Appointed 
Executive Secretary 
of Pennsylvania M.T.A. 
HE membership campaign opened last 
May by the Pennsylvania Motor Truck 


Association, Inc., for expansion to be- 
come in reality a State-wide organiza- 





WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


tion, has proved so successful that head- 
quarters are soon to be opened in Harris- 
burg with a full-time secretary in charge 
—W. A. Sutherland, who has been out 
in the field for some time cooperating 
with the Philadelphia and the Pittsburgh 
district offices in the interest of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Sutherland, until the Harrisburg 
office has been fully installed, is making 
his temporary headquarters in the Miller 
North Broad Storage Co.’s Germantown 
branch, 5301 Germantown Avenue, 
through the courtesy of Buell G. Miller, 
president of that firm. 

J. Wallace Fager, manager of the Mil- 
ler Germantown branch, will handle de- 
tails for the Philadelphia group, as 
Frank Honicker, executive secretary, lo- 
cated in the Philadelphia district office, 
has resigned. Mr. Fager formerly did 
notably good work as secretary of the 
old Philadelphia Motor Truck Associa- 
tion, of which the State-wide association 
is an outgrowth. He is secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s 


Association. 
—K. H. Lansing. 


Inglis Chosen 
President of 
Atlanta Body 


HE Atlanta Furniture Warehouse- 

men’s Association at a recent meet- 
ing elected officers and directors as fol- 
lows: 

President, W. L. Inglis, secretary Cath- 
ecard Van & Storage Co., Inc. 

Vice-president, John J. Woodside, pres- 
ident John J. Woodside Storage Co., Inc. 

Secretary-treasurer, George Sebold, 
vice-president Walker Storage & Van Co. 

Directors, T. F. Cathcart, Sr., presi- 
dent Cathcart company; J. M. Cherry, 
president Cherry Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc., and H. C. Zaban, president Za- 
ban Storage Co. 


Johnson Becomes 
Secretary of the 
Texas Association 


OL. NEILL. H. BANISTER has re- 

signed as secretary of the Texas 
Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association, 
Inc., and has been succeeded by B. F. 
Johnson, who has left the Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris, Tex., an organiza- 
tion of which he was the manager, to 
take up his new duties. 

A native of Texas and having wide 
acquaintance throughout the State, Mr. 
Johnson has served as Chamber secre- 
tary at various times in McKinney, 
Gainesville, Wichita Falls and Paris. He 
was for two years connected with the 
East Texas Chamber, which he helped to 
organize. During the World War he 
was called on to manage two State-wide 
campaigns and was drafted by the busi- 
ness men of Wichita Falls for service 
as their representative in the Legislature 
in connection with the Wichita Falls irri- 
gation system. 
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Maryland Body 
Will Enlarge 
Its Membership 


ee Maryland Furniture Warehouse. 
men’s Association at its September 
meeting, held in Baltimore on the 10th, 
decided to enlarge its membership. Sey. 
eral executives of other Baltimore firms 
were present to that end—Joseph David. 
son, manager of the Davidson Transfer 
& Storage Co.; H. E. Podlich, president 
of the Broadway Storage Co., Inc., and 
M. A. Parrish, proprietor of the Hamp. 
den Transfer & Storage Co. 

Addresses were made by L. A. Naylor, 
the association’s president, C. J. Hamil- 
ton, A. Bernard Heine and Mr. Davidson, 
Pending adverse State legislation was 
discussed by Mr. Heine, who is secretary 
of the Van Owners’ Association of Balti- 
more, and by Mr. Davidson, and the asso- 
ciation planned an active campaign to 


protect the members’ interests. 
—P. J. O'Connor. 


New York F. W. A. 
Not Yet Ready for 
Group Advertising 


7. report of the sales expansion 
committee — Ernest H. Miuilligan, 
chairman—at the September meeting of 
the New York Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association disclosed a lack of in- 
terest, on the part of a majority of the 
organization’s members, in the commit- 


tee’s suggested cooperative advertising} 


plan. Only thirty-four companies had 
replied to a questionnaire, Mr. Milligan 
said, and only fourteen of these indicated 
a willingness to contribute funds. The 
plan accordingly was dropped for the 
time being. 


A resolution was adopted that house § 


to house moving of household goods on 
Manhattan Island south of 135th Street 
be done on the hourly basis where no 
elevator service was provided at either 
end. 

Barrett C. Gilbert, eastern vice-presi- 
dent of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, reported eastern A. V. L. to 
be in black ink notwithstanding the 
slackness during the summer. He corm 
sidered this a favorable sign. 

Guests at the meeting included Rodney 
S. Sprigg, Los Angeles, and Leo T. 
Parker, Cincinnati, legal editor of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing. Mr. Sprigg 
talked on cooperation, association spirit 
and advertising, and Mr. Parker dis- 
cussed public utility control. 

James McGuire, Inc., successor to the 
Union Transfer & Storage Co., was ap- 
proved for membership in the N.F.W.A. 

The October meeting will be held on 
the 14th, when will be shown N.F.W.A. 
Asheville convention motion pictures 
taken by L. A. Graham, vice-president 
of the Relay Motors Corporation. 

—K. B. 8. 


ad 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware: 
houseman—use the Warehouse Directory. 
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Lehigh Opens 
New Plant in 
Newark, N. J. 


HAT merchandise warehousing has 

undergone a great change in the past 
decade is evidenced in operations in the 
new structure just opened by Lehigh 
Warehouse & Transportation Co. at 
Pointer Street and Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J. Instead of a more or 
less sluggish activity in which various 
articles of manufacture formerly were 
placed in warehouses in “dead” storage 
against a possible emergency demand, 
the new type of warehouse, of which the 
Lehigh plant is a _ striking example, 
maintains a business which rarely keeps 
specific goods “in stock” for as long as a 
month. The rule, in fact, is a complete 
turnover in the use of the space in the 
Frelinghuysen Avenue building several 
times each month. Often the “storage” 
of goods in the warehouse is the matter 
only of a few hours. 

In so far as Newark is concerned this 
has solved for a number of national dis- 
tributors, particularly in the line of food 
products, what was for years a sore 
spot in business, a hindrance to advance- 
ment in distribution of products. As 
things in life generally speed up through- 
out the country, with the growth into 
use of the automobile, aviation and com- 
munication, manufacturers found that 
deliveries of their products by compari- 
son lagged. ‘To establish individual dis- 
tributing stations in various metropoli- 
tan centers such as Newark proved for 
many too costly a proposition. Not only 
that, but space on or near major cross- 
country transportation lines became lim- 
ited. 

The modern warehouse as exemplified 
by the Lehigh, to use the description 
given by Albert B. Drake, secretary- 
treasurer of the company, “does every- 
thing for the manufacturer but make and 
sel! the goods. In other words we serve 
as a middleman for the national dis- 
tributor.”’ 

The territory served by the plant com- 
prises an area thirty miles in radius, 
with Newark as the hub. Goods are 
brought there in carload lots, via the 
lehigh Valley Railroad, a ten-car siding 
of which runs directly to an unloading, 
platform extending the full length of 
the east side of the building. The com- 
pany’s trucks deliver goods in smaller 
quantities or otherwise release goods on 
orders from the manufacturers. 

Some idea of the extent of operations 
at the Lehigh warehouse may be gleaned 
from Mr. Drake’s statement that about 
3,000 tons of materials are handled in 
an average month inbound and outbound. 
In the monthly listing of articles may 
be found, as examples, 15 cars of candy 
(for two popular brands of nickel pack- 
ages), comprising about 2,500,000 bars 
of sweets; 30 carloads of flour, or 7,500 
barrels; 15 cars of condensed and evapo- 
rated milk (about 1,000,000 cans); and 
Several carloads of cereals, soaps, auto- 
mobile tires, electric refrigerators, ra- 
a and sundry grocery specialty arti- 
cles. 

An interesting development has been 
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that local dispensers of large quantities 
of nationally-distributed articles sought 
show space and their own service sta- 
tions close to the point of distribution. 
Philip H. Harrison & Co., distributors of 
General Electric refrigerators; the Hal- 
sey Supply Company, Sparton radio dis- 
tributor, and the Goodrich Tire & Rub- 
ber Company are among these tenant- 
clients. The radio distributors have an 
unusual curved-front show room for their 
wares, with executive offices attached. 

The new warehouse rises eight stories 
and has floor space approximating 250,- 
000 square feet. 


Wastie Now With 
Long Island Firm 


Announcement is made by the Long 
Island Storage Warehouses, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, that Harry W. Wastie, formerly 
manager of the Brooklyn Warehouse & 
Storage Co., has become associated with 
the Long Island in an executive capacity. 
He will join the Long Island firm about 
Nov. 1. 

As told in last month’s Distribution 
and Warehousing, the Brooklyn Ware- 
house & Storage Co. is liquidating its 
affairs and going out of business, the 
property having been purchased by the 
city to make way for a subway exten- 
sion. 


Moving Business Off 
Morris Survey Shows 


The volume of moving business in the 
United States during the first half of 
1930 was about 25 per cent under that 
in the corresponding period of 1929, ac- 
cording to a national survey recently 
conducted by A. N. Morris, executive 
secretary of the Detroit Van Owners’ 
Association. 

Increases were noted only in Colo- 
rado and Oklahoma; the 10 per cent ad- 
vance in the latter State was attributed 
to the opening of large oil fields. 

Southern California enjoyed normal 
conditions but this degree of business 
was not shared in central and northern 
California, the survey showed. 

A general decrease in packing, ship- 
ping and crating for rail transportation 
was noted, attributed to increase in 
motor vehicle transportation. 


Colonel Mulligan 


Recovers Health 


Col. John Mulligan, founder of the 
Knickerbocker Storage Warehouse Co., 
a Newark, N. J., firm of which he is 
president and treasurer, has recovered 
from a serious illness which had con- 
fined him to his home about a month. 

An outdoor enthusiast at the age of 
87, Col. Mulligan, health permitting, ar- 
rives at the warehouse each day at 7 
in the morning and is there until 6 P. M. 
In November he will celebrate his eighty- 
eighth birthday. 


Harner _ Analyzes 
Value of Annual 
““D and W” Directory 


(Concluded from page 22) 


is not earned without some thought, as 
well as the necessary action following 
up. 

Summarizing the benefits derived from 
a common meeting ground for both 
shipper and warehouseman-motor freight 
operator, there should be the resolve on 
part of both for carrying on information 
needed from both. A cross-section of 
the troubles and suggestions of each in- 
dustry are helpful, in the constructive 
measures they offer. In directory list- 
ings, in other lines of business, you may 
find directories which serve only one 
class of people, either the advertiser, 
or as information only to the other side. 
But Distribution and Warehousing’s di- 
rectory most certainly serves doubly, be- 
cause it renders an actual service needed 
to both warehousing-motor freight lines 
and to their customers, the shippers, as 
well. 

It has been said that “good” is the 
enemy of “the best’; therefore, no 
warehouseman should be contented with 
an old but “good” listing—let him show 
his ambition each year to secure a 
STARRED listing: “the best.” 

Then, with the “ads” in the various 
issues in addition, the shipper has means 
of knowing that this warehouseman, or 
that motor freight line is up to date 
and “on the job,” strictly speaking. 

That kind of service will pay divi- 
dends—an honest return in proportion 
to the effort put forth. 


Merger in 
Birmingham 


The Harris Transfer & Warehouse 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., has purchased 
the business and good will of the Walker 
Storage & Van Co., which James M. 
Walker has operated in Birmingham dur- 
ing the past year as the local unit of 
his household goods chain of deposito- 
ries in southern cities, including Atlanta, 
Jacksonville, Louisville, Memphis and 
New Orleans. 

The Harris firm is operating the ac- 
quired plant as part of its Birmingham 
business, and it is announced that the 
interchange of shipments with the va- 
rious branches of the Walker organiza- 
tion will not be interrupted. 

Both companies are members of the 
National, Southern and Birmingham 
associations. 


Eyres Firm 
Will Build 


The Eyres Storage & Distributing Co., 
Inc., Seattle, has completed plans for a 
$95,000 warehouse which, three stories 
and basement, will be of reinforced con- 
crete and cover an area 102 by 148 feet. 
The specifications calls for two electric 
freight elevators, steel rolling doors and 
steel sash. 
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U. S. Trucking Corp. 
Enters an Appeal on 
Federal Income Taxes 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


EDETERMINATION of income tax 

deficiencies asserted by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for the cal- 
endar years 1925 and 1926 is sought 
by the United States Trucking Corpora- 
tion, 17 Battery Place, New York, in an 
appeal to the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals. The taxes in controversy 
amount to $133,589.15 and $12,231.59 
for the respective years. 

The petitioner alleges that the respon- 
dent commissioner erroneously  de- 
termined that the petition is liable as a 
transferee of the assets of United States 
Trucking Corporation; that he was in 
error in disallowing, as a deduction for 
the calendar year 1925, the statutory net 
loss of the predecessor of the transferor 
for the calendar year 1923, amounting 
to $109,665.74; in disallowing as a de- 
duction, in determining consolidated net 
income for the calendar year 1925, the 
statutory net loss of Independent Ware- 
houses, Inc., for the calendar year 1923, 
amounting to $129,509.26; in disallow- 
ing a deduction, in determining consoli- 
dated net income for the calendar years 
1925 and 1926, the consolidated statutory 
net loss of the predecessor of the trans- 
feror, the transferor, and Independent 
Warehouses, Inc., for the calendar year 
1924, amounting to $66,327.64. 

Other deductions of alleged statutory 
losses and depreciation are asserted by 
the petitioner, who submits that Internal 
Revenue Commissioner erroneously de- 
clines to allow them. 

The petition recites that on Dec. 11, 
1919 the United States Trucking Cor- 
poration was organized under the laws 
of New York State. On May 28, 1924 
there was organized under the laws of 
New York a corporation by the name 
of United States Trucking Corporation. 
This company was the “transferor” and 
the former company was the “predecess- 
or the transferor.” As of June 1, 1924, 
the predecessor of the transferor trans- 
ferred all of its assets, subject to all of 
the liabilities, to the transferor in ex- 
change for stock of the latter, and the 
predecessor was thereupon dissolved. 

On April 13, 1927, there was organized 
under the laws of New York a corpora- 
tion by the name of United States 
Trucking Corporation, the petitioner in 
this case. On or about April 14, 1927 
the transferor transferred all of its as- 
sets to the petitioner in consideration of 
the petitioner assuming all of the liabili- 
ties of the transferor, and in further 
consideration of the petitioner issuing 
to the United States Distributing Cor- 
poration, a Virginia corporation, all of 
the petitioner’s capital stock, whereupon 
United States Distributing Corporation 
issued to the transferor preferred and 
common stock of said United States Dis- 
tributing Corporation. The transferor 
was thereupon dissolved. 

The predecessor of the transferor is 
represented as having acquired more 
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than 95 per cent of the entire voting 
capital stock of the Independent Ware- 
houses, Inc., a New York corporation, on 
April 1, 1924, and, also, more than 95 
per cent of the entire voting capital 
stock was acquired by the transferor on 
June 1, 1924, at a cost of $192,439.64. 

Out of these transactions the present 
tax controversy developed, the petitioner 
holding that statutory losses of the In- 
dependent Warehouses, Inc., and of the 
predecessor of the transferor, as well as 
proper allowances for physical deprecia- 
tion, have not been given proper con- 
sideration by the Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner. 





New Company in 
Pontiac, Mich. 


The Pontiac Terminal Warehouse Co. 
has been organized in Pontiac, Mich., 
and, financed by Detroit capital, plans 
to erect a $400,000 storage structure at 
Walton Boulevard and Baldwin Avenue. 
It will be a fireproof building, two stories 
high, of brick, steel and reinforced con- 
crete, and will contain 90,000 square feet 
of floor space, of which 25,000 square 
feet will be devoted to cold storage and 
9,000 square feet to produce. 

The property is along the right-of- 
way of the Grand Trunk belt line. 

“We have made a survey of the ware- 
house field in and around Pontiac,” 
said Ernest J. Janisse, Detroit spokes- 
man for the organizing group, “and 
we plan to serve outlying territories 
as well as Pontiac. Flint, Saginaw, Bay 
City, Lapeer, Lake Orion, Romeo, Ox- 
ford, Fenton, Holly and other cities and 
towns would logically be benefited by 
such a service.” 


Robbery in 
W arehouse 

Thieves recently broke into the Re- 
becca-Fabacher, Inc., warehouse at 201 


Julia Street, New Orleans, pried open 
a safe and took $10.37. 





Peacock Heads 
a New Company 


The Regina Cold Storage & Forward- 
ing Co., Ltd., Regina, Canada, has pur- 
chased Pounder’s Transfer & Storage, 
Ltd., of that city, and is operating it, as 
a household goods warehousing firm, 
under the name Peacock-Pounder, Ltd. 

George S. Peacock, secretary and 
operating executive of the cold storage 
company, is president of the new organi- 
zation, which does mothproofing and long 
distance moving in addition to storage. 





Hitch Your Warehouse to a Star 


[HE national distributor will 
look for the Star when consult- 
ing the 1931 Warehouse Directory 
in selecting points for storage. 
Will your listing be Starred next 
year? It will be if you notary 
the information you return. 
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Yohe Discusses Storage, 
Receipts and Commodities 
of “Co-Op” Associations 

(Concluded from page 32) 


house receipts issued by the cooperative 
to itself on its own commodities held 
in its own warehouse. 

Inquiry among various officials in the 
Department of Agriculture and the Fed- 
eral Farm Board reveals a rather gen- 
eral belief that the long-time program 
for cooperative marketing contemplates 
invasion of the warehousing field by ‘he 
cooperative associations. Some of the 
grain, cotton, bean, and milk coopera- 
tives already are established in control 
of warehousing and storage facilities. 
This control may be expected to 2x- 
pand. How far this expansion may be 
carried is, of course, mere speculation. 
That it may extend to the warehousing 
of canned goods is well within the range 
of possibility—indeed it is a probabil:ty 
even though not of the immediate future. 

In a recent conversation Mr. Yohe indi- 
dicated his belief that the most effective 
deterrent to this invasion probably is to 
be found in careful adjustments of ware- 
housing charges and the most deter- 
mined insistence on efficient organiza- 
tion. Obviously, if the privately owned 
warehouse can get its charges down to 
where there no longer is anything to be 
gained by the cooperative marketing as- 
sociation in making an investment in its 
own facilities, the former will survive. 

—Horace H. Herr. 





Craig Finishes Third 
Among Senate Nominees 


During the recent primaries in Cali- 
fornia, James S. Craig, vice-president 
and operating executive of the Pacific- 
Southwest Warehouse Co., Inc., Los An- 
geles, was a candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination for State Senator from 
the 38th District. Among eight candi- 
dates he polled 45,064 votes out of the 
total 257,870 and finished third. 

A recognized student of political econ- 
omy, and a leading business man, Mr. 
Craig in his campaign advocated greater 
representation for southern California 
in the national Congress; reduction of 
State and county taxes, and more equi- 
table distribution of gasoline taxes. 





Langan Drops 
“Fireproof” 

The word “Fireproof” has_ been 
dropped from the title name of the Ben 
A. Langan Fireproof Storage Co., St. 
Louis, and the firm is now known as the 
Ben A. Langan Storage & Van Co., it 
is announced by George C. Dintelmann, 
secretary. 

The change was made in response to 
the recommendation by the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association, of 
which the Langan organization is 4 
member, that the word “Fireproof” not 
be continued in members companies’ 
names because of possible complications 
from the legal angle. 
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Mrs. Shattuck 
Retires from 
Hollywood Co. 


RS. MYDA L. SHATTUCK, one of 
the few women identified with 
household goods warehousing in an exec- 
utive capacity, resigned as manager of 
the Hollywood Storage Co., Inc., Holly- 
wood, Cal., on Sept. 1. Her plans for the 
future have not been announced except 
that she left California for New York by 
way of the Panama Canal early in Sep- 
tember on a vacation for two months. 
“In this age of women’s activity in 
the business work,” reads the announce- 
ment of her retirement, “it is interest- 
ing to note that Mrs. Shattuck is one of 
the few women in America having a 
thorough practical knowledge of the 
storage warehouse business. Associ- 
ated with the Hollywood Storage Co. for 
eleven years, her promotions were con- 
scientiously earned, and during the past 











Mrs. Myda L. Shattuck, who has 

retired from warehousing. She was 

manager of the Hollywood Storage 
Co., Hollywood, Cal. 


four years the business of the company 
has grown steadily and _ substantially 
under her capable management. 

Mrs. Shattuck has been actively inter- 
ested in the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association and the Califor- 
nia Van & Storage Association and a 
regular attendant at the annual conven- 
tions. On these occasions she invariably 
made many business contacts and gained 
considerable information, all of which 
proved valuable to the company she so 
ably represented. ‘Peggy’ Shattuck never 
overlooked an opportunity to associate 
the Hollywood Storage Co. with the Mo- 
tion Picture Capitol.” 

At the Biloxi convention of the N. F. 
W. A. last January Mrs. Shattuck was 
elected the western division’s representa- 
tive on the nominating committee which 
will name candidates for 1931. She has 
served on various committees of both the 
N. F. W. A. and the California Van & 
Storage Association. She is a past presi- 


NEWS 


dent of the Hollywood Business Wo- 
men’s Club and is a member of the local 
Foreign Trade Club and of several ser- 
vice organizations. 

A story of Mrs. Shattuck’s business 
career, written by Elizabeth Forman, 
was published as one of Distribution and 
Warehousing’s “Family Album” articles 
in December, 1928. 





Hoffman 
Ex pands 


The Hoffman Express & Storage 
Warehouse, Ridgewood, N. J., has pur- 
chased the property and buildings of 
Lake Mills, Inc., manufacturers of 
towels, and is converting the fireproof 
mill and an adjoining ironclad structure 
into warehouses. The structures stand 
on land 60 by 245 feet with frontage on 
Lake Avenue in the Midland Park sec- 
tion. 





Back in the 
Days When— 


Y ETERANS in warehousing 
who recall that Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing started 
publication originally as 
Team Owners’ Review, in 
Pittsburgh about thirty years 
ago, will perhaps get a remi- 
niscent “kick”? out of the fol- 
lowing news story in the New 
York Evening Post of Sept. 
18: 

“Bowing to the change of 
times the 80-year-old harness 
shop on Broad St., Newark, 
owned by the Dobbins family, 
will close its doors, Oct. 31, 
Raymond E. Dobbins, grand- 
son of the founder, Joseph A. 
Dobbins, has announced. 

“In the shop’s heydey nota- 
ble names were among its 
clientele, including Wana- 
maker, Shanley, Altman, 
Voorhees and W. C. Clark. 
It received its first great im- 
petus during the Civil War 
when a large contract was 
obtained for the manufacture 
of army supplies. 

“Shortly after the innova- 
tion of the automobile in 
1900 the profits began to fall 
off and the present owner’s 
father advised him to enter 
another line of business.” 





Transit Storage 
at Camden, N. J. 


Storage in transit was recently made 
effective by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Camden, N. J., whereby the packers 
of canned vegetables at many points in 
southern New Jersey can ship their 
products in carloads to the South Jersey 
Warehouse Co., Camden, and then reship 
to points beyond. 

The freight rate from original point 
of shipment to final destination applies, 
plus 3 cents a 100 pounds for the stop- 
over privilege. 
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Family Album Tells 
Story of the Career 
of James A. Walker 


(Concluded from page 27) 


always moving toward the West. 

So in 1907 the Walker grocery store 
in Spokane was put up for sale and 
sold. Mr. Walker went west as far as 
Seattle. There wasn’t any farther west 
to go, so he has stayed there ever since. 

A small draying business was being 
offered for sale in the Washington city— 
three teams of horses, cheap for cash. 
There was cash enough from the grocery 
store to buy them, so they became the 
nucleus of the Pacific Coast Transfer 
Co., which Mr. Walker operated for four 
years before merging with the Reliable 
Transfer Co. in 1911. This firm later 
became the present Reliable Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

The warehousing business seemed an 
ideal place for Mr. Walker to put to use 
his experience in merchandising; but, as 
a matter of fact, it was not until seven 
years ago that he really became inter- 
ested in that end of his enterprise. Min- 
ing and other things had taken much of 
his attention in the meantime. 

In December, 1926, Mr. Walker con- 
solidated his warehouse and downtown 
office under one roof, moving from 610 
First Avenue to 208 Third Avenue 
South, where he leased a building for a 
term of ten years. Prior to that time 
the business had occupied various loca- 
tions. 

The warehouse comprises 25,000 
square feet of floor space, and nine mo- 
tor trucks are operated. The firm en- 
gages in both merchandising and house- 
hold goods storage, besides being widley 
known as pool car distributors. 

Mr. Walker is a member of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation and is a past president of the 
Washington State Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. He is a member also of the 
Seattle Rotary Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Elks and the Truck Own- 
ers’ Association of Seattle, Inc. 





Warehouse Workman Is 
Temporarily Blinded 


John Thompson, 25 years old, met 
with a peculiar accident in the rug de- 
partment of the Manhattan Storage & 
Warehouse Co. in September. Falling 
from a ladder, he overturned a pail of 
ethylene bichloride used to spray rugs 
and some of the fluid reached his face. 
Unable to see and partially overcome, 
he stumbled to a doorway and shouted 
for aid until fellow workmen arrived. 
After receiving medical attention he was 
able to go to his home. 





Mackness Honored 


Charles T. Mackness, president of the 
Jacksonville Transfer & Storage Co., 
Jacksonville, Ill., has been elected presi- 
dent of the local Chamber of Commerce. 
This is his second consecutive term. 
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; OBITUARY 





Fred J. Baier 


UNERAL services were held on Sept. 

8 for Fred J. Baier, proprietor of the 
Baier Transfer & Storage Co., Detroit, 
and an operator of motor freight lines. 
He died at his residence, 2967 West 
Grand Boulevard, after a short illness. 
Interment was at Woodmere Cemetery. 

From a humble start at the age of 16, 
Mr. Baier in twenty years developed one 
of the largest warehouse and trucking 
organizations in the Michigan city. Prior 
to entering the business with a horse 
and wagon as his equipment he delivered 
newspapers. 

Mr. Baier was a member of the 





Fred J. Baier, Detroit warehouse- 
man, who is dead at age of 36 


American, National, Michigan and De- 
troit warehousing associations and of 
the Detroit Van Owners’ Association. 
He was vice-president of the Old News- 
boys’ Association, a philanthropic group 
of former newsboys which brings Christ- 
mas cheer to the city’s needy children. 
He was a member also of Palestine 
Lodge, F. & A. M.; Moslem Shrine, De- 
troit Consistory, Detroit Yacht Club, 
the Elks, the Harmonic Society, the 
Lake Shore Country Club and the Pont- 
chartrain Club. He is survived by his 
mother, a brother, and two sisters, one 
of whom, Millie F. Baier, is secretary 
and treasurer of the Baier company. 


Henry V. Chase 


ENRY V. CHASE, who was secre- 

tary and treasurer of the old Newby 
Transfer & Storage Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., for twenty-two years before his 
retirement from active business in 1919, 
died on Aug. 30 at the Trinity Lutheran 
Hospital in Kansas City. He was 78 
years old. 
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A graduate of the University of Kan- 
sas in 1880, he was the oldest living 
alumnus at last year’s commencement 
at Lawrence. 


James R. Lewis 


James R. Lewis, proprietor of the 
Lewis Transfer Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
died on Aug. 28 at the age of 68. He 
had been in business in Knoxville about 
twenty years. 


Mrs. R. H. Powell 


Mrs. Katherine Norris Powell, widow 
of Robert Henry Powell, who was presi- 
dent of the Terminal Warehouse Com- 
pany of Baltimore City, Baltimore, died 
on Aug. 24 at the age of 74. 


Henry C. Rodes 


Henry Clifton Rodes, a director of the 
Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Louis- 
ville, and a leading figure in Kentucky 
banking circles, died in Louisville on 
Aug. 25 at the age of 80. 


Mrs. Amelia Verschoore 


Mrs. Amelia Verschoore, mother of 
Anthony J. Verschoore, president of 
Verschoore’s Fireproof Storage Co., 
Chicago, died on Aug. 25 after a year’s 
illness. She had been a resident of 
Chicago for half a century. 





Directory Information 


DP you have notaried the In- 
formation Sheet you sent for 
the 1931 Warehouse Directory? 
If not, ask for its return. Only 
notaried information will give you 
a Starred listing—and the Direc- 
tory consultant gives the Starred 
listing prior consideration. 





Paper Firms’ 
Cooperative 
Warehousing 


aero publication, in the September 
J Distribution and Warehousing, of the 
story of the selection, by the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, of 
the Terminal Warehouse Co. and the 
Merchants Warehouse Co. of Philadel- 
phia to handle products of the A.G. 
M.A.’s members under the group stor- 
age and distribution plan, a number of 
paper distributors catering largely to 
food products have taken space in the 
warehouses of the two Philadelphia com- 
panies under what are said to be similar 
terms of cooperative warehousing ser- 
vice. 

The paper concerns are in the line of 
wrapping paper, bags and other special- 
ties and supplies for accounting depart- 
ments. 

About a dozen of these concerns en- 
gaged space with the Terminal and the 
Merchants in September and it was ex- 
pected that their number would increase. 
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Central Detroit Firm 
Succeeds the Interim, 
Formerly the Coe Co. 


HE Detroit merchandise storage or- 

ganization which was originally 
known as the Coe Terminal Warehouse 
Co. when it began operating in 1926 has 
now become the Central Detroit Ware- 
house Co., and the new firm’s structure 
at Fort and Tenth Streets is known as 
the Central Detroit Warehouse Buiid- 
ing. 

Since February of 1928 until the re- 
cent reorganization the business was op- 
erated by a holding corporation calied 
the Interim Warehouse Co., which, as 
the name implies, was formed by a bond- 
holders’ committee pending the time 
when the company’s affairs would be 
permanently adjusted. 

The newly-formed and amply financed 
Central Detroit Warehouse Co., accoid- 
ing to S. A. Sted, operating manager, 
has no bonded or other fixed indebted- 
ness, and it is manned by a personnel 
which with one exception is identical 
with that which has operated the busi- 
ness since Sept. 1, 1927. 

The president is S. R. Livingstone, of 
Livingstone & Co. Lawrence R. Toomey, 
vice-president of the Union Guardian 
Trust Co., is vice-president. The treas- 
urer, secretary and general manager is 
E. B. Busby, vice-president of the Mon- 
roe Steel Castings Co., Monroe, Mich., 
and a partner of Jennings Ayers Co. 

Mr. Sted, who was assistant general 
manager of the Interim firm, is assistant 
treasurer, assistant secretary, and op- 
erating manager. 

The directors include Charles H. 
L’Hommedieu, an attorney with the firm 
of Bulkley,. Ledyard, Miils & Dicking- 
son; and Samuel R. Kingston, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce. 

“It has been and now is our aim and 
desire,” Mr. Sted’s announcement con- 
tinues, “‘to create the greatest confidence 
possible with our customers. To this 
end we have inaugurated policies which 
have today established a record never 
before thought possible. The prompt- 
ness and regularity with which records 
are mailed from this office, the accuracy 
with which such records are made, and 
mechanical devices used in keeping such 
records, and other services, have added 
many thousands of time dollars to the 
treasuries of our customers, and to us 
a satisfaction of serving well. 

“It is the intention to carry out this 
same excellent management, which 
means service to our customers, and 
from time to time improve upon this ser- 
vice if such a thing is possible.” 





Merchants 
Financing 


The Merchants Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., San Francisco, continuing its finan- 
cing program, has applied to the State 
Railroad Commission for authority to 
issue and sell at par for cash, less sell- 
ing expense of 20% to be incurred, 
$2,500,000 of its common capital stock 
of the par value of $10 a share. 
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“My first INTERNATIONAL operated so much cheaper than 
any truck I had ever owned that I decided to STANDARDIZE 


ON INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS.” ...H. J. Smith 





Memphis, Tenn., June 30, 1930 
International Harvester Company of America, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: 


On February 23rd, 1929, I purchased my first International Truck, a 
Six-Speed Special. This truck operated so much cheaper than any truck 
I had ever owned that I decided to standardize on International Trucks. 

The Model A-5 I purchased recently is, to my mind, the finest piece of 
motor truck equipment on the American market today. The attractive lines, 
ease of handling, and exceptional performance make it a pleasure to operate. 

I am averaging 9.6 miles to the gallon of gasoline, hauling an average 
net pay load of 7,000 pounds. My average speed is about 35 miles per 
hour, however, I drove from Minneapolis, Minn., to Memphis, Tenn., in 42 
hours recently, hauling 7,000 pounds of furniture and fighting a strong 
head wind. The body of my truck is 18 feet long, 7 feet wide and 7 feet 
high inside. 

I am writing this letter without any solicitation on your part and will 
be glad to give any user the benefit of my experience if you care to have 


them call me. 
Yours very truly, 


ABBOTT-SMITH STORAGE & VAN CO. 
(Signed) H. J. Smith, Mgr. 


The two Internationals mentioned and praised in Mr. Smith’s letter (the Six-Speed 
Special and the new Model A-5 Speed Truck) are included in the complete International line 
. a line of trucks ranging in capacity from the “Special Delivery’? up to the big 5-ton 


Heavy-Duty Truck. See listing at the right for essential facts concerning four new Speed 


Trucks recently announced. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


See These Four NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
SPEED TRUCKS 


Model AL-3 

—I4 tons 
6 cylinders—4 speeds for- 
ward — 138”, 152”, and 


164” wheelbases — Spiral 
bevel drive. 


Model A-4—2 tons 
6 cylinders—5 speeds for- 
ward—145”, 156’, 170”, 
and 185” wheelbases — 
Spiral bevel drive. 


Model A-5—3 tons 
6 cylinders—5 speeds for- 
ward—140”, 156”, 170”, 
190”, and 210” wheelbases 


—Spiral bevel drive. 


Model A-6—3 tons 


6 cylinders—5 speeds for- 
ward—140”, 156”, 170”, 
190”, and 210” wheelbases 


—Double reduction drive. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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NEWS 


Philadelphia Warehouse Selected by Associated Grocers 

















ERE is illustrated the Brown Street 
Warehouse which, a unit of the 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, 
is one of the two warehouse distribution 
centers selected, as announced in the 
September issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing, by the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America to serve that 
organization’s members’ storage and dis- 
tribution needs in southeastern Pennsy]l- 
vania, southern New Jersey, Delaware 
and the eastern shore of Maryland. The 
other Philadelphia warehouse selected 
by the A. G. M. A. is the River Front 
Stores of the Merchants Warehouse Co. 
The Terminal’s Brown Street Ware- 
house contains a total floor area of 270,- 
000 square feet, is of concrete steel-rein- 
forced construction, is sprinkler-protect- 
ed throughout, and has direct tract con- 
nections with the Reading and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads. 


Jacobs Co. Opens a 
Baltimore Terminal 


The Jacobs Transfer Co., Washington, 
D. C., formally opened its new Baltimore 
freight terminal on Sept. 18. The Balti- 
more branch, to be operated as the Ja- 
cobs Transfer Co. of Baltimore, is lo- 
cated at 25 East Lee Street, in the heart 
of the shipping center. The building is 
two stories high, of brick and steel, and 
the lot measures 100 by 100 feet. 

Carlton A. Gunthner, vice-president 
and general manager, will be in chargee, 
and James L. Evans will be supervisor 
of service. 





Ohio Company Buys 
Michigan Business 


The Elway Transit Co., operating a 
terminal with storage facilities at 47 
Market Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has taken over the business of the South- 
ern Michigan Transportation Co. and 
will handle freight between southern 
Michigan points and Toledo. 

The Elway is an Ohio corporation 
qualified to conduct business in Michigan, 
where it maintains terminal facilities in 
Jackson, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, Sagi- 
naw, Lansing and Bay City. 





Wilkes-Barre Has a 
New Warehouse Firm 


The Sheldon Warehouse Co. has been 
organized in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., by E. B. 
Flanigan and S. G. Ogilvie, identified 
with the Flanigan-Ogilvie Co., distrib- 
utors of Oakland and Pontiac automo; 
biles. 

The new firm has taken over the plant 
formerly the home of the Sheldon Axle 
Works and will do a household goods, 
merchandise and automobile storage 
business and engage in distribution for 
manufacturers. 

Five railroad sidings serve the prop- 
erty. 
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I. W. C. Terminal 


in Peoria Soon 


The cornerstone of the Inland Water. 
ways Corporation’s new river terminal 
warehouse at Peoria, Ill., was expected 
to be laid early in October under the 
sponsorship of the waterways committee 
of the Peoria Association of Commerce, 


Major-General Thomas Q. Ashburn, 
executive head of the Corporation, was 
expected to attend the ceremonies. 


Brown Company in 
Dover, N. J., Opens 
Its New Warehouse 


fee Brown Storage Company, Inc, 
Dover, N. J., has just completed a 
reinforced concrete warehouse covering 
a ground area 28 by 55 feet. It has 
been erected in front of a non-fireproof 
structure which had been standing for 
many years on the rear of the lot. 


Five Stories 


The new building, five stories high, is 
heated on the first and second floors, and 
completely equipped modern office being 
on the ground floor. Rug vault, uphol- 
stery room, trunk vault and one floor 
for storage rooms, are features. ‘The 
warehouse is served by a 5,000-pound 
freight elevator. 


The building was designed by Kings- 
ley Service, Inc., New York City. 
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Fireproof warehouse, for storage of household goods, which has been erected 
by Brown Storage Co., Inc., Dover, N. J. 
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WHY IS 


: ADLEY EXPRESS COMPANY 


changing over to Goodyear Truck Balloons? 


e fleet of Adley Express Company, New Haven, Conn. 



















, Here’s a letter that speaks for on Balloon equipment. The 
itself : trips can be made much quicker, 


“We operate 42 trucks doing with a material saving in gaso- 


mostly long distance hauling. 
In the past we have had much 
tire trouble due to blowouts and 
tread cuts and especially on one 
or two of our runs of 150 miles 
due to many sharp curves and 


line consumption, superior 
traction and noted reduction in 
maintenance cost of our trucks. 


*““More than half our trucks 
are now on balloon tires and we 





are changing the balance over to 
crowned roads. We experi- 


mented with Goodyear 9.75-24 
Balloons on this particular route 
several months ago and since the 
change we have experienced no 
tire trouble whatever. 


balloon as rapidly as possible.” 


Isn’t that enough to make you 
go to a Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Station Dealer and say, 


a zz A 


“I’m ready to be shown what 





“After careful study, we find these remarkable new tires can 
it costs us much less to operate do”? 





MORE TONS ARBRE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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ON YOUR NEW TRUCKS SPECIFY GOODYEARS 
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Philadelphia Business 
Interests Would Reopen 
the Eastern Rate Case 


NCENSED over alleged discrimi- 

natory freight rates which, approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
will become effective on Nov. 1, Phila- 
delphia trade, commercial and maritime 
organizations at a special meeting of 
the joint executive transportation com- 
mittee at the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, early in September, took steps 
toward the reopening of the Eastern 
class rate case. 

Four steps for the protection of Phila- 
delphia’s welfare in this regard were 
decided upon, as follows: 

Briefs will be filed with the Commis- 
sion for the reopening of the rate case 
and, in the event that the Commission 
declines, an injunction restraining it 
from making the rates applicable on 
Nov. 1 will be sought through the Fed- 
eral Court in Philadelphia, and, if neces- 
sary, the matter carried to the Supreme 
Court. 

Failing in both these steps, the Penn- 
sylvania delegation in Congress will be 
asked to introduce a resolution author- 
izing congressional investigation of the 
Commission’s policy of making rates on 
the mileage system. 

It was decided also to file a complaint 
with the Commission, seeking either an 
equalization of rates to all North At- 
lantic ports, plus a segregation of ter- 
minal charges, or in place of that, a 
request that the Commission equalize the 
rail rates to Norfolk and Baltimore and 
Philadelphia on the one hand, and to 
New York and Boston on the other. 

Under the new rates approved by the 
Commission, Baltimore will get a 
favored rate of $1.14 per hundred 
pounds and Philadelphia a rate of $1.24 
per hundred. The new schedule of 
freight rates from middle western points 
to eastern cities is declared to favor 
every large city other than Philadelphia 
and places this city at a disadvantage 
considered decidedly prejudicial to its 
business future. In short, new proposed 
new rates change the entire rate struc- 
ture in the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi River and north of the Ohio River. 


Philadelphia would be excluded from 
a broad territory from which it now 
obtains and ships freight, the new rates 
working through their application to 
confine Philadelphia business to the ter- 
ritory contiguous to the city and port, 
the city being at a disadvantage in every 
instance in distances between 100 and 
150 miles or more. The new rates would 
nullify and eliminate the effectiveness of 
the present port differential rail rates. 

Philip H. Godley, president of the 
Board of Trade and proprietor of God- 
ley’s Storage Warehouses, said of the 
situation: 

“Philadelphia’s back undoubtedly is 
against the wall. If the city is to live 
commercially and industrially, every 
resource we now have must be employed 
to the limit of our ability to prevent the 
new schedule of rates from becoming 
effective on Nov. 1. The Philadelphia 
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Board of Trade holds that the rates pro- 
posed are unduly prejudicial and dis- 
criminatory and consequently in direct 
violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act.” 

The organizations represented at the 
protest meeting included the Board of 
Trade, the Commercial Exchange, the 
Maritime Exchange and the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 





For Sale: 
AREHOUSE and truck- 


ing business, at a rate- 
breaking point about 200 
miles from Chicago. Sixty 
thousand feet of fireproof 
storage and 12 trucks. House 
full and trucks busy. Bear 
strict investigation. Owner 
desires to retire on account 
of health. Good profits. Will 
require about $125,000 to 
handle. 

Reply Box N-436, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39 Street, New 
York City. 





California Commission 
Dismisses Gregg Case 


The California State Railroad Com- 
mission on Sept. 12 dismissed a com- 
plaint which the Bekins Van Lines, Inc., 
and the Lyon Van Lines, Inc., had filed 
against the Gregg Van & Storage Co., 
Santa Barbara, alleging that the Gregg 
firm was illegally transporting household 
goods and furniture between Santa Bar- 
bara and Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco Bay points. 

About five years ago the Commission 
found that it possessed no certificating 
jurisdiction over an operator engaged in 
a general trucking business without defi- 
nitely fixed termini and not over any 
regular route or routes, and the charac- 
ter of the Gregg company’s operations is 
now held to be within that classification. 





A Thoroughly Trained 
AREHOUSE executive is 


looking for a_ position 
where a man of ability and 
experience is needed. , 

Thirty-eight years of age; 
many years in warehousing. 
Can be a valuable asset to 
any organization. 

Address Box P-537, care 
of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, 249 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 





“Who Gets the Business?” 


NSWER: “It’s the Starred List- 
ing that Gets the Business. 
Therefore it pays to have a Starred 
listing. "y 
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Telescopic 
Tier - Lift 
Announced 


rTWYHE Wright-Hibbard Industrial Elec- 
tric Truck Co., Phelps, N. Y., an- 
nounces production of a telescopic tier- 
lift truck, illustrated herewith, capable 
of lifting up to and including a height 
of 15 feet. So designed that it can be 
run through ordinary doorways of nor- 
mal height, it is intended to eliminate the 
necessity of stackers or hand-pilers. 

“By means of remote control arranged 
on the side of the channels,” says the 
announcement, “the operator of the 
truck can ride on the platform and load 
or unload material. This remote contro] 
allows him to stop the platform at any 
height desired. A ladder on the side of 
the uprights is supplied as standard 
equipment so that workmen can climb to 
the platform if additional help is needed 
to assist the operator in loading or un- 
loading. 

“This new truck can be supplied with 
various platform sizes and_ various 
heights in lowered position. The com- 
pactness of design and short turning ra- 





New telescopic 
tier-lift truck 
of the Wright- 
Hibbard Co. 


dius allows these trucks to operate under 
congested conditions. 

“The truck is certain to be an asset in 
reducing the cost of many forms of 
handling such as poling in warehouses, 
which enable the use of all space up to 
the ceiling; loading to and unloading 
from mezzanine floors; in icing refrig- 
erator cars, and in general plant mainte- 
nance such as hanging shafting, etc. 
Another feature is that box cars can be 
loaded and unloaded to the roof. Great 
savings can be made also in such work 
as storing in racks, piling in racks to 
the ceiling, etc.” 





An Air Freight Line 
from Bush Terminal 


Biazing the way for an air freight 
line between the Bush Terminal, Brook- 
lyn, and the Mustin Basin, Philadelphia, 
a twin-motored flying boat carried about 
300 pounds of air express in each direc- 
tion on a recent September day. ‘The 
ship reached Philadelphia in thirty-eight 
minutes and made the return trip in 
fifty-two. 
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ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


































C- 
z LISHA LEE, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
le ; ° ° ° 
ht road, is the authority for this statement: “No city 
be P ° ° eheae ° 
; in the world enjoys better railroad facilities than Phila- "tenants Dadi 
: delphia. None is more adequately and completely in the Philadelphia 
: served. None possesses greater transportation advan- Area’ will show you 
he ‘ ie . “ how lower shipment 
ad tages as a manufacturing and distributing center. pes 
ol costs will increase net 
ay 7 f ee profits. Free to execu- 
of More than 1,000 miles of trackage lies in the city proper. ies ial siiiaialaili 
to It connects 220 freight stations and 2,000 industrial their business stationery. 
ed & — , ° ° 
n- sidings. It serves tidewater piers with 16,000,000 square Address Department DD. 
th & feet of floor space on a frontage of 36 miles on two es | 
me rivers. 20,000 freight cars move in and out of the city Work rs / 
7 dail SS a . 7) 
aily. | SS 3 ~ : 

This is only the beginning of even greater transporta- 

tion service for the Philadelphia area. 
Wy 
°: The present railroad electrification program 


calls for the expenditure of one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars. 
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Distribution Group 
in National Chamber 
Formulates Program 


USINESS men who are members of 

the Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States have formu- 
lated a program through which the De- 
partment will serve as a clearing-house 
of distribution information directed at 
three objectives. 

Elmer Erickson, general vice-president 
of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation and vice-president of the Midland 
Warehouse & Transfer Co., Chicago, at- 
tended the recent meeting of the de- 
partment committee, of which he is a 
member, and aided in preparing the pro- 
gram. A committee statement on the 
subject says: 

“The first unit in the program is a 
plan of intensive cooperation with small 
retailers who have not enjoyed the op- 
portunities of learning and applying in 
their businesses modern methods which 
have been made available through the 
large national organizations. 

“The Department plans to lend help 
through local Chambers of Commerce 
through making available in a practical 
way information that has been collected 
toward the end that unnecessary loss 
will be eliminated. This, in turn, would 
resolve itself into direct savings to the 
consumer. 

“The second unit in the program is 
the acquaintance of the consumer as to 
what is generally regarded as_ the 
‘miracle of distribution,’ which permits 
almost every person in the United States 
to procure near at hand all types of 
necessities and semi-luxuries. To per- 
form this service, almost one half of the 
people in the country today gainfully 
employed are in some form of distribu- 
tion. 

“Great strides have been made in dis- 
tribution efficiency and the successful re- 
sults have made possible lowered prices 
on articles previously regarded as luxu- 
ries. 

“Regarding the third unit, the com- 
mittee, in its desire to keep the public 
fairly informed, has developed a plan 
to assemble all criticisms of distribution, 
to investigate them in cases where mis- 
information or ignorance are the causes, 
and to recite the facts both to the public 
and to the person making the statement.” 





New Los Angeles 
Harbor District 
Warehouse Opens 


NEW Los Angeles port merchandise 

- storage firm, the City and Harbor 
Warehouse, Ltd., has opened its first 
unit, containing 80,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, on Mormon Island adjacent to 
steamship piers, and will function in 
coastwise and intercoastal trade. Elmer 
C. Cord is president and general man- 
ager, and J. W. Cord is sales production 
manager, and associated with them as a 
silent partner is E. L. Cord, a million- 
aire eastern automobile manufacturer. 
Under an agreement with the Davies 
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Warehouse Co., Los Angeles, the latter 
will serve the Cord company’s customers 
who desire storage and distribution in 
the city. 

The new organization plans to estab- 
lish a sales organization to represent and 
sell for the account of the manufac- 
turer. 

Raw products from Europe and South 
and Central America will be consigned 
to the Mormon Island warehouse. These 
will be refined by a company which is 
a subsidiary of the warehouse firm. A 
subsidiary financing company will be 
established as a service to customers 
wishing to make loans on merchandise 
in storage. 


California Firm 
Plans Financing 


The Imperial Cold Storage Co., River- 
side, Cal., has applied to the California 
State Railroad Commission to issue 995 
shares of common capital stock, par 
value $10 a share. The firm purposes 
to conduct a warehouse business in 
Coachella, Cal., on property leased from 
the Imperial Ice & Development Co. 





W. B. Leonard Weds 


William B. Leonard, St. Louis local 
manager of the Allied Van Lines of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, and Miss Blanche Backschies 
were married on Sept. 18. 
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Chapman Operating 


Binghamton Firm 

The cold storage warehousing and 
ice manufacturing business formerly 
operated in Binghamton, N. Y., and 
Albion and Ionia, Mich., by the Michigan 
Artificial Ice Products Co. has been re- 
cently purchased and will be carried on 
by Fred A. Chapman under the name 
Binghamton Ice & Cold Storage Co. 

New equipment has been added and 
service in both branches is being in- 
proved, according to Mr. Chapman. 





New Incorporations 
Virginia 
Richmond—Blue Line Delivery, Ine, 
Motor freight. Capital, $15,000. Trin- 


cipal incorporator, Roscoe B. Greenway, 
American National Bank Building. 


Washington 


Tacoma—Cooney Transfer & Storage 
Co. (in business since 1910). 
$90,000. Incorporators, E. C. Cooney, 
president; F. D. Cooney, operating ex- 
ecutive, and A. R. Bergersen, manager. 


Wisconsin 


Madison—Whalen Transfer & Storage 
Co. (which was established in 1919). Cap- 
ital, 100 shares of stock at $100 a share. 
Incorporators, William Whalen, Ed 
Whalen and F. W. Rieder. 


(For other incorporations turn to page 54) 








The Clarendon Smiths Celebrate Their Golden Wedding 























One of the oldest 
executives in the 
furniture war e- 
house business, 
Mr. Smith at the 
age of 77 is still 
active in the af- 
fairs of Smith’s 
Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Ine., 
Washington, D.C. 
On the recent fif- 
tieth anniversary 
of their marriage 
they spent the 
day with their 
son and daugh- 
ter-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur 
Clarendon Smith 
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TRAILMOBILE 


Builds Business and Profits 
for Murray’s Transfer Company 
Wilmington, N. C. 








Let the local Trail- 





mobile _ distributor 
ine ] give you details on 
eae A ’ these features and 
“In- avantages show you how Trail- 
‘ay, mobile can be put to 
Lower Equipment Cost... work profitably in 
Lower Upkeep Cost... your business. If you 
Lower Operating Cost... do not know him, 
P write us for his name 
ai Larger Pay Loads .. . Big- pee finn iainerisiggy ne 
; ser Profits - « « Year Trailmobile Company, 
tal, Round Business ... Extra Oakley, Cincinnati, 
ley, Safety ... Reduced Fire Ohio. 
ex- Hazard ... Longer Life 
r. on ae 2 Lighter Weight “i ae **Trailerize 
Garaging Convenience .. . and Economize”’ 
Fine Appearance 








railmobile 


FOR 


|| WAREHOUSES 


LEWIS & LEONARD 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
51 EAST 42nd ST.,. NEW YORK CITY 























| KINGSLEY SERVICE INC 
|| WAREHOUSE ARCHITECTS 


105 E. 125TH ST 
NEW YORK N.Y. 















A Message 


from 


B. A. Gramm 





pitfalls. 


Thirty Years’ Experience manufactur- 
ing Motor Trucks has taught me how to 
overcome such obstacles. 
gift to the public this Thirtieth Anniver- 
sary year is what we believe to be the 
greatest truck values and most advanced 
ideas in practical highway transportation 
ever offered at the price for low cost per 
ton mile. 


DON’T EXPERIMENT—BUY A 
GRAMM. 
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MR. B. A. GRAMM 
President and Treasurer 
Gramm Motors, Inc., 
Delphos, Ohio. 


Dean of the 


Motor Truck 


Industry 


EXPERIENCE 


We all realize that experience is a hard 
taskmaster and the path of a pioneer in 
any line of endeavor is beset with many 


In short, my 


Fach chassis admirably sustains the 
Gramm slogan: 


“POWERFUL AND FAST— 


BUILT TO LAST!” 


GRAMM MOTORS, Inc. 


Builders of fine Motor Trucks, Vans, Coaches and 







Specialized Fire Apparatus Chassis. 
DELPHOS, OHIO, U. S. A. 


EXPORT 


Willys-Export 
Corporation 


Toledo, Ohio, 


U. S. A. 
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EXPORT 


Willys-Overland 
Crossley, Ltd. 






Stockport, 
England 
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Construction 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 


Alabama 


IRMINGHAM—R. H. Jackson & Son, 

Notasulga, Ga., have been granted 
permission to operate a motor freight 
line from Birmingham to Altlanta, Ga., 
and vicinity. 


Arkansas 


Malvern—Southern Ice & Utilities Co. 
has purchased property at Main and 
Dyer Streets as a site for a $45,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. 


California 


Long Beach—City & Harbor Ware- 
house, Ltd., recently organized, opens 
about Oct. 1 its $100,000 storage build- 
ing containing 80,000 square feet of floor 
space, on Mormon Island. 

Monterey—Coast Ice & Storage Co. is 
planning construction of a $50,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. 

Petaluma—Petaluma Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co. has approved plans for a $45,000 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 

Santa Cruz—Coast Ice & Storage Co. 
is planning construction of a $50,000 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 


Canada 


Fort William, Ont.—Canadian Nation- 
al Railways Co. plans to rebuild its 
warehouse and freight terminal build- 
ings recently wrecked by fire with a 
reported loss of about $600,000. 


Colorado 


Pueblo—J. W. Pearson & Co. have suc- 
ceeded the Sage Transfer & Storage Co. 


Florida 


Jacksonville — National Convoy & 
Trucking Co. has been granted permis- 
sion to operate a motor freight line to 
Atlanta, Ga., and vicinity. 

Tampa—Lee Terminal & Warehouse 
Corp. has been granted a permit by the 
State Railroad Commission to operate a 
motor freight line. 


Idaho 


Twin Falls—The Clark G. Benson Co. 
has succeeded the Warberg Transfer & 
Storage Co., C. G. Benson, who was sec- 
retary and treasurer, having bought out 
his partner, William Warberg, who was 
president and operating executive. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. has filed plans for a $52,000 
1-story warehouse and freight building, 
37 by 385 feet, at 340 Wells Street. 

Galesburg — Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. has approved plans 
for an $80,000 2-story warehouse and 
freight building 60 by 225 feet. 


Indiana 


Evansville—E. Mead Johnson, of Mead 
Johnson Co., manufacturer of prepared 
foods, heads a project to construct and 
operate a rail and river terminal at the 
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foot of Ninth Avenue. It would com- 
prise storage warehouses, shipping build- 
ings, platforms, etc., to cost about 
$300,000. 


Iowa 


Mason City—Mason City Warehouse 
Corporation is constructing a $65,000 1- 
story warehouse, 210 by 224 feet, on 
Fourth Street, Southwest. 


Louisiana 


Cameron—James Bonsall of Grande 
Chenier has filed with the State Public 
Service Commission an application for a 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity to operate motor freight and pas- 
senger lines from Cameron through 
Creole to Grand Chenier. 

Jeanerette—Teche Transfer Co. has 
arranged for a change of name to Teche 
Lines, Inc. 

Lake Charles—F. C. Fontenot of Baton 
Rouge has applied for permission to op- 
erate a motor freight line from Lake 
Charles to Creole. 


Michigan 


Battle Creek—Battle Creek Storage Co. 
is now occupying its new warehouse 
which, at 146 South Jefferson Avenue, 
contains 24,000 square feet of storage 
space in three stories and basement. The 
structure, of brick, is served by the Mich- 
igan Central and Grand Trunk railroads. 

Detroit—Interim Warehouse Co. has 
arranged for change of company name 
to Central Detroit Warehouse Co. and 
has increased its shares from 100 to 
65,000 shares of no par value stock. (See 
news story on page 46.) 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis—Walsh Transfer Co. is 
said to be planning rebuilding portion of 
motor truck garage recently wrecked by 
fire. 

Missouri 


St. Louis—St. Louis Refrigerating & 
Cold Storage has filed plans for a $55,- 
000 2-story cold storage warehouse and 
refrigerating plant, 65 by 70 feet, at 
1304 Clark Avenue. 


New Jersey 


Camden—South Jersey Port Commis- 
sion has approved plans for a $146,000 
transit, storage and warehouse building 
to be part of a marine terminal project. 
Similar structures are foreshadowed, the 
entire work to cost $2,000,000. 


New York 


Brooklyn— Thomas Bros. Fireproof 
Warehouse has awarded a contract for 
the construction of a 5-story addition to 
its plant on Gravesend Avenue. The 
building will have a floor area of 29,000 
square feet, giving the firm a total of 
60,000 square feet. Three floors of the 
new structure will have storage rooms. 

Buffalo—Buffalo Terminal Co. has ap- 
proved plans for a $1,000,000 project to 
include a 1-story and 2-story terminal 
storage warehouse, 420 by 1000 feet, 
comprising dry and cold storage units. 

Great Neck—Plans for a 1-story ware- 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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N ew Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


California 


her ANGELES—Crescent Warehouse 
: Co. Storage warehouse and van 
service. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, 
E. A. Miles of Long Beach, William 
Bayly, Jr., of Los Angeles, and Charles 
H. Bayly of Palos Verdes. 

Los Angeles— Southern California 
Fast Freight Lines, Inc. Motor freight 
and transfer. Capital, 150,000 shares of 
no par value stock. Incorporators, Rh. E, 
McConnell, H. P. Merry and Albert ¢, 
Gregory. 

Connecticut 


Hartford—Also Transfer, Inc. Capi- 
tal, $50,000. Incorporators, Albert Cohn, 
M. E. Cole and Cyril Cole. 

Stratford— Simpson Motor Express, 
Inc. Motor freight. Capital, $10.000, 
Incorporators, H. N. Simpson of Strat- 
ford and Harry Freedman of Bridgeport. 


Illinois 


Alton—Klinke Ice & Cold Storage Co.,, 
Ine. Cold storage warehouse anc ice 
plant. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, 
Mary Glinke and John W. Lauer. 

Chicago — Fast Line Transportation 
Co., 2800 Hillock Avenue. Capital, $10, 
000. Incorporators, Sophie Bober, John 
T. Bobar, William R. Bennett and 
Thomas Ledecky. 

Chicago—Refrigerator Dispatch, Inc, 
160 North La Salle Street. Genera! re- 
frigerator and transportation business. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, E. I. 
Wood, G. A. Etzig and C. H. Leech. 


Chicago—Sprout & Davis, Inc., 3942 J 


West Lake Street. Storge, transfer, 
hauling and cartage business. Capital, 
200 shares of no par value stock. In- 
corporators, M. G. Sprout, C. R. Davis 
and L. O. Garey. 

Chicago—John E. Stevens Co., 1 North 
La Salle Street. Storage warehouse and 
trucking. Capital, 50 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, John E. 
Stevens, F. A. Cornell and L. Saltiel. 

Macomb—Central States Warehouses, 
Inc., Illinois Theater Building. Storage 
warehouses. Capital, $50,000 and 15,- 
000 shares of no par value stock. In- 
corporators, Edgar G. Lewis, J. C. Pierce 
and George D. Spicer. 


Indiana 


Terre Haute—Terre Haute Distribut- 
ing Terminals, Inc. Warehouse and 
terminal buildings. Capital, 500 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators, 
Raymond D. Brown, T. A. Moynahan and 
John R. Moynahan, all of Indianapolis. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans — Riverside Warehouse, 
Inc. Storage warehouse. Capital, $100, 
000. Principal incorporator, A. Peyre- 
fitte, 4400 Dauphine Street. 

Opelousas — Gulf Freight Lines, Ine. 
Warehouse and motor freight line ser- 
vice. Capital, $125,000. Incorporators, 
J. P. Barnett and George Bienvenu. 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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42° 43° Streets West of Broadway 
A New and Better Hotel for Times Square 


Not alone new in construction and 
equipment, but new in conception of 
service and comfort to its guests. Di- 
tected by S. Gregory Taylor, who has 
. made such enviable successes of the 
Hotels Montclair and Buckingham. 








Single Rooms 
with tub ond shower 


“a *4 and $5 


Double Rooms 
with tub and shower + 


$a $ $ 
4, 9 ond 6 
A few terraced rooms and suites, 


exceptionally large closets, on 
an attractive monthly basis. 





RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
¥," (7 Entrances on 42nd and 43rd Sts 











CENTRAL UNION BUS TERMINAL 
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LOCATED IN THE DIXIE HOTEL BUS CONNECTIONS FOR ALL POINTS IN THE UNITED STATES | 
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350 Rooms—350 Baths 
Every Room Has Private Bath 
$3.00 Per Day 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 


Situated in the heart of the city; near Railway Terminals. 
All Leading Shops and Theatres within a stone’s throw. 


J. A. FLOOD, Resident Manager 
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Do You Want 
This Book? 


Now ready—a book of Average 
Motor Truck and Trailer Costs. 
Filled with figures that you ll 
find helpful in reducing your 
Overhead Costs. Unusually 
complete and right up to date. 
Write us for your copy—no 


obligation. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER 
COMPANY 


10936 Harper Ave., Detroit, Michigan 





























Take One of The Most 
Successful Firms You Know 


And Multiply By Three 


That will give you the approximate 
eficiency and importance of 
our new organization. 


sii 
errs ~ — Chas H. Moores Co. 


Architects successors to 


Moores & Dunford, Inc. 
110 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Announce Their Merger with 


Fletcher Thompson, Inc. Samuel M. Green Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Springfield, 
Newark, N. J. Mass. 


New Headquarters 
110 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


This merger is of immediate value to warehousemen 
because it places at their disposal the resources of 
three great companies. ; 

When you build that new warehouse—cold storage, 


merchandise, household goods or combination—or 
extend your present facilities, our work will give 











complete satisfaction—and meet your budget. 
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Construction, 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 

(Concluded from page 54) 


house for Murphy’s Express, Great Neck, 
Long Island, are being prepared by 
Kingsley Service, Inc., New York City. 

New York City—P. Brady & Sons Co. 
has purchased property at 229 West 64th 
Street and will operate its warehouse 
business there. Its warehouse at 554 
West 58th Street has been disposed of to 
the New York Central Railroad Co. 


Ohio 

Cincinnati—Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Co. has secured permission from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to issue 
bonds in $12,000,000 and notes in $15,- 
000,000 to finance construction of a ware- 
house and freight project to include 
shipping structures and platforms. 

Cincinnati—Southern Railway System 
has plans for a $70,000 1-story ware- 
house and freight building, 36 by 242 
feet, on Spring Grove Avenue. 


Oregon 


Klamath Falls—Klamath Falls Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. has taken over under 
lease the modern fireproof building, con- 
taining 12,000 square feet of floor space 
and on a railroad spur, at 440 Spring 
Street. 


Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg—Motor Freight Express, 
Inc., has applied for permission to op- 
erate a motor freight line between Har- 
risburg and York, Reading, Philadelphia 
and other eastern Pennsylvania points, 
and plans extensive fleet and operating 
facilities. 

Philadelphia — Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. has taken bids on a general contract 
for a $450,000 5-story warehouse, 200 by 
388 feet, at 36th Street and Grays Ferry 
Road. 

Philadelphia—Reading Co. has filed 
plans for a $100,000 addition to its ware- 
house and freight building at Spring 
Garden and Front Streets. 

Pittsburgh—Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. has approved plans for a $150,- 
000 2-story warehouse and freight build- 
ing, 45 by 600 feet, with a 2-story office 
building on adjoining site and a 200-foot 
loading platform equipped with mechani- 
cal handling facilities. 

York — York Motor Express Co. has 
applied for permission to operate a mo- 
tor freight line from York, Red Lion 
and Littlestown to Philadelphia. 


South Carolina 


Charleston—Coastal Motor Express 
Co. has applied for permission to operate 
a motor freight line between Charleston 
and Augusta, Ga. 

Summerville—Harry R. Myers has se- 
cured permission to operate a motor 
freight line from Knightsville to Charles- 
ton. 

Tennessee 


Memphis—Patterson Transfer Co. has 
awarded a contract for construction of a 





NEWS 


$140,000 2-story brick, reinforced con- 
crete and steel warehouse, 280 by 193 
feet, at Georgia Avenue and Pennsy]l- 
vania Street. 

Nashville—Nashville Cold Storage Co. 
is converting into a cold storage ware- 
house the packing plant at 1101 1st Ave- 
nue North. 


Texas 


Amarillo — McKnight’s Transfer & 
Storage Co. is building an addition to its 
warehouse at 307 North Polk Street. 

Fort Worth—Texas Ice & Refrigerat- 
ing Co. is planning construction of a 
$300,000 fruit and produce warehouse 
and terminal with cold storage and ice 
facilities. 

Fort Worth—Texas & Pacific Railroad 
Co. has taken out a permit to build a 
$1,600,000 multiple-unit warehouse and 
freight terminal. 

San Antonio—Universal Freight Lines, 
Inc., has filed notice of decrease in capi- 
tal to nominal amount of $2,500. 

Temple—Home Ice Co. is said to be 
planning early construction of a $35,000 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 


Virginia 
Hopewell—South Side Marketing & 
Finance Corporation is planning early 


construction of a $60,000 cold storage 
warehouse. 


Washington 


Olympia—Port Commission is plan- 
ning construction of a $100,000 cold 
storage warehouse at foot of Capitol 
Way as part of a $500,000 project. 

Seattle—Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co. is said to be planning 
a $40,000 1-story warehouse and freight 
building, 50 by 160 feet, at 901 First 
Street South. 





N ew Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


Oklahoma 


Duncan—Merchants Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, 
C. A. Wiley, Jimmie Jones and Sid Jones. 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh—Service Warehouse, Inc. 
Storage warehouse and transfer. Capi- 
tal not stated. Representative, C. H. 
Bonner, Farmers’ Bank Building. 


Rhode Island 


Newport—Newport & Providence Mo- 
tor Freight (organized). Mary L. Nunes, 
36 Gould Street, heads the company. 


Tennessee 


Memphis—Memphis Compress & Stor- 
age Co. Capital, 1000 shares of $100 par 
value stock and 1000 shares of no par 
value. Incorporators, B. B. Mallory, W. 
W. Mallory, Neely Grant, W. G. Turner 
and C. R. Richards. 

Nashville — Highway Transfer Co. 
Capital, $1,000. Incorporators, J. F. 
Frazer, Joseph Martin and M. P. Frazer. 
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N ew Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


(Concluded from page 54) 


Massachusetts 


Boston—Boston Distribution Terminal, 
Inc. Warehouses. Capital, 5000 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators, 
Grafton L. Wilson of Brookline, Anthony 
Brayton of Boston and Alice T. Smith of 
Milton. 


Michigan 


Detroit—Cooperative Motor Refrige- 
rator Express, Inc., 2154 Grand River 
Avenue. Capital, $12,000. Incorporators, 
Pierre Le Berteau of Detroit, Ralph E, 
Leppo of Inskter and Chester Jacobs of 
Rochester. 

Detroit—Mid-West Forwarding Co, 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, William 
B. Tyson and Leo C. Bullock of Detroit 
and Frank T. Vance of Lakewood, Ohio. 


New York 


Brooklyn—tThirty-ninth Street Were- 
house, Inc. Capital, $5,000. Incorpo- 
rators include I. L. Rosenson, 258 Broad- 
way. 

Buffalo—Buffalo Waterfront Corpora- 
tion. Capital, 1000 shares of no par 
value stock. 

New York City—Associated Moving & 
Storage Companies, Inc. Storage and 
transfer. Capital, $20,000. Incorporators 
include Samuel Lerner, Woolworth Build- 
ing. 

New York City—Claremont Auto Vans 
& Express Co. Storage warehouse and 
van service. Capital $20,000. Incorpo- 
rators include L. A. Burke, 521 Fifth 
Avenue. 

New York City —Costal Forwarding 
Co. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators in- 
clude Newton McGovern, 14 John Street. 

New York City—Juan Gallego Moving 
& Storage Corporation. Warehousing 
and carting. Capital, $3,000. Incorpo- 


rators include Nathan Sinkman, 41 East | 


42nd Street. 

New York City—H. P. Innes & Co. 
Freight service. Capital, $50,000. 

New York City—Union Shipping Co. 
Forwarding and transfer. Capital, 100 
shares of no par value stock. Representa- 
tive, Albany Service Co., 299 Broadway. 

North Hempstead—Aurora Warehous- 
ing & Forwarding Co. Storage ware- 
house and transfer. Capital, 150 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators in- 
clude T. B. Bresnahan, 51 Chambers 
Street, New York City. 


Ohio 

Canton—Stark Storage & Transfer 
Co. Capital, 5,000. Incorporators, D. M. 
Richards, John E. Martin and Herman D. 
Emerman. 

Cleveland—Central Freightways, Inc. 
Capital, 300 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, S. H. Ford, H. J. Martin 
and C, E. Reed. 

Columbus—Suburban Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc. Capital, 100 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, Lloyd E. 
Riley, Ralph Riley and J. F. Atwood. 
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A FEDERAL COURT in Pennsylvania 
sustains the protest of Philadelphia 
warehouse companies against purported 
railroad discrimination. This is a development important 
to the storage industry and to shippers. Turn to page 00. 


“ 4llowances”’ 


THIS TOPIC, relevant to motor truck 
operation, is discussed by Linton William 
Mason, a Washington, D. C., warehouse- 
man, on page 38. Here is an article with experience as its 
basis. 


Depreciation 


STORAGE of the new 
dollar books as a source 
of revenue for the ware- 
houseman is discussed by H. A. Haring in this month’s arti- 
cle, the sixtieth of his ‘New Business” series, See page 32. 


Developing New Business 


HOW THE new class rates 
effective Nov. 1 favor the 
principle of warehousing, 
by increasing the spread between C. L. and L. C. L., is told 
by H. A. Haring. Turn to page 18. 


Eastern Freight Tariffs 


A DETAILED STORY 
of the Memphis hear- 
ing before I. C. C. Ex- 
aminer Maidens in the case of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association against the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion begins on page 9. Financed in part by taxpayers’ 
money, the Federal Barge Lines are doing business in tax- 
exempt river terminals—and testimony introduced at Mem- 
phis alleged invasion of the commerce of warehouses, rail- 
roads and sugar refiners. Read how a Government agency 
is operating without thought of profits. 


Government Competition 


A FORECAST of conditions as 
charted by thirty-four economic 
experts—editors of magazines 
published by the United Business Publishers, Inc.—appears 
on page 31. 


“How’s Business?”’ 


LEO T. PARKER, an attorney, unties 
them on request for warehouseman and 
traffiCc manager. Borrow on his knowl- 
edge and experience. This authority also reviews the latest 


Legal Knots 


Court decisions of importance to the industry. Turn to 
page 34, 
TRUCK MAKERS are becoming 


“warehouse conscious,” says Philip L. 
Sniffin—-page 43. Recent models—page 
45. Certification ruling in Pennsylvania—page 45. Kansas 
would check long trailer-trucks—page 46. Dayton and Ev- 
ansville terminals—page 46. 


Motor Freight 
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This Month's Features 












in News and Articles 


IN NOVEMBER the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
will begin digging out 
facts. Seventeen public hearings, winding up next March, 
have been scheduled which will have an important effect on 
motor truck transportation in future years. Road Stephen 
Rippey’s Washington correspondence, beginning on page 19. 


Motor Vehicle Inquiry 


MORE SPACE filled in 
the country’s merchan- 
dise warehouses, in July 
—so it is indicated in the Government’s most recently avail- 
able figures. Here is an up-turn in the industry’s business 
curve following the depression which began last fall. Table 
and comparisons—turn to page 26. Are the comparisons ac- 
curate?—read the comments by Meredith N. Stiles on page 27. 


Occupancy and Tonnage 


REGULATION of warehousing 
through laws and ordinances enacted 
by States and municipalities is the sub- 
ject of the thirty-fourth of Leo T. Parker’s series of legal 
articles. See page 28. 


Police Powers 


HOW ORGANIZED THIEVERY is devel- 
oping a new type of warehousing—yard 
storage—is told by H. A. Haring in article 
68 of his “Distribution” series. Turn to page 22. 


Racketeers 


FREE WAREHOUSING of freight 
at the rail carriers’ waterfront piers 
is a problem which Congress will be 
asked to settle. Charles E. Cotterill, attorney for the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association, has prepared a bill to serve 
as a substitute for the McDuffie measure now pending at 
Washington. Turn to page 48. 


Railroad Storage 


NOW IS THE TIME to develop them, ac- 
cording to Henry Reimers, executive sec- 
retary of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. Read of two examples of how fur- 
niture storage firms are doing it—buying and moving homes, 
on page 20; and transporting gasoline, on page 21. 


Side Lines 


NEWS FROM Atlanta, Cali- 
fornia, Cleveland, Chicago, 
New Jersey, New York, Mon- 
Keep up with the industry’s 


With the Associations 


tana, Pennsylvania, Texas. 
tide. Pages 40-42. 








Directory of Warehouses .. . Pages 76 to 153 
Directory of Motor Freight Lines Pages 154 to 156 


Where to Buy Department . . . Pages 59to 74 
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SEE AND TEST THIS MODERN TRUCK... ITS BRAKES, 

FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE, 48-HORSEPOWER TRUCK 

ENGINE, 4-SPEED TRANSMISSION AND MANY OTHER 

FEATURES. SELECT IT COMPLETE WITH STANDARD 
OR SPECIAL BODY TO FIT YOUR NEEDS. 


MODERN, LONG-WEARING, CAST BRAKE DRUMS—14 DIAMETER 





THESE SAFE, SURE, EASILY-AP- 
PLIED BRAKES ARE INTERNAL- 
EXPANDING AND THEREFORE 
WEATHERPROOF ... THEY ARE 
SELF-EQUALIZING AND THUS 
EXERT UNIFORM BRAKING ON 
ALL WHEELS. THEY ARE LESS 
COMPLICATED ... THEY ARE 
EASY TO ADJUST... THEY 
PROVIDE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE LONG LIFE 
OF THIS EXCEPTIONAL TRUCK. 


DODGE TRUCKS RANGE IN PAYLOAD CAPACITIES FROM 1,200 TO 11,175 POUNDS 





Compare the internal 
hydraulic brakes on the | 
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WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 








